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(DESPITE HER APPEARANCS, BOTH KENNETH AND MABTIN FELT THAT THE NEW COMER WAS A LADY !] 


A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


I 
PROLOGUE. 


Bourn Arnica, some four years back, when 
What is to-day an important city, was but a 
handful of canvas tents, an encampment of 
the first gold-seekers, lured thither by the 
tumour that fortunes were to be made in no 
time, and that in that wild, irregalar way of 
pte passport of respectability, no certificate 

honesty, was required. 

It was night. The tents, or huts as they 
Were often called, looked picturesque by the 
ted, lurid glow of the lampe; and two English- 
men, who were taking a stroll before turning 
. for the night, paused a moment in admira. 
a of the strange, weird look of the encamp- 

Both of them were stran 

gers to the place. 

oes had come out to Africe to see hia rela- 
ions in Cape Town, the other had acoom- 
ied him for the sake of the voyage. They 
nil come on the hundreds of miles after the 
Way ceased, because they wanted to have a” 





look at the city of the fature; but neither of 
them had any intention of trying his luck at 
the mines, 

Both were in easy,if not affiaent, ciroum- 
stances. 

Vere Thornton was the only son of a country 
Squire, of whom nothing was expected but an 
interest in the property one day to be his own; 
and Kenneth Martin had been called to the 
Bar, and allowed himself this four months’ 
pleasure trip in Africa before settling down to 
the rather monoionous career of waiting for 
briefs. 

He had « small private income, and in- 
creased it by literature. 

Kenneth woald probably never make a great 
writer ; but short stories, and terse, vigorous 
articles came readily from his pen, and he 
hoped to take back many fresh ‘ideas for 
fatare use from this southern trip. 

Taney were only going to stay éwo or three 
days at the gold-fisids. Vere declared that 
the heat and das: were intolerable, while the 
people made him ashamed of his country. 
This last was an extreme view; but, in trath, 
among the motley crowd gathered at Baaefon- 





tein, most of the Englishmen did look despe- 
rately down on their luack—as though, indeed, 
they had reached such a pitch of misfortane 
that they could not sink much lower. 

To these it was evident the gold-diggings 
had been a last resource; and if fortane did 
not favour them it was terrible to think of 
their next step. 

‘It’s nothing bat gambling.” said Mr. 
Thornten, a littl severely to hisfriend. “ Tney 
spend the last shilling they oam scrape to- 
gether in the attempt to get here, and obtain a 
‘claim,’ as they callit. Then, if there's no 
gold on it they’re ruined. Upon my word, 
Martin, I don’t see much difference between a 
gold-claim and a lottery-tioket; and the last 
@ man would enjoy in comfort without wait- 
ing his fate among such surroundings.” 

‘*Hash!” gaid Martin, simply, “ there's 
someone coming. I think it’s alady!” 

He was right. Despite thestrangeness of the 
time and scene—not far from midnight—alone 
beyond the bounds of the little canvas town, 
despite her plain calico dress, bare head, and 
lonely appearance, b>th men felt instnotively 
that the new comer was a lady. 
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Marti raised his ba as Gorath had 
been ‘a princess, aff addtéssedher what 
he tjught mubt bd reassutinginforniation. 


* You are close to the settlement,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘ You will see the ligt? of the lamps 
in a moment if you have lost your way.” 

She shook her head. 

“Fam not going back to the camp, thank 
you. I am looking for the doctor. He must 
pass this point on bis way back to his hat.” 

“Tf you will intrast ne with a messege-we 
will give it him," ssid Kenneth, eagerly, for 
he could not bear the thonghs of that girl 
standing alone at midnight in such a spot. 

“Bat would you know him?” 

‘Ido not think we oOnld mictake,” said 
Mr. Thornton, joining H¥ he cOiivereation for 
the first time: “ You és there will not be 
many people. passing af this hour.” 

“ And he rideds whit@horsé!'’ said the girl, 
pa “Tf you wo fo¥ Him, and 
tell hint my brother i# Worte, I sHould be 66 
thankfut.” 


« We will #H@ Hiét#ape,” Kenneth as 
suréd her; “bavi WORId be better for us to 
know the patient's ati. You se the doctor 


might nof understand who reynited him!” 
“FE forgot. Pleats felt hin? that Jack 
Bovington is worse. We thitk he ie dyitg, 
<< oaniot Whit qtiet.”” 
mdén fell on Her ae she spoke dia 
| OF pity: She looked 


young— bare! ;etpite ther 
ness and of ip life, she seemelf fo 
maive’ retuned all the 1 dignity of eatly 


iF 


Her completion wis ofedr and colourless | 


her Hatt & bewutifdl chw@e of chestnut brows, 


“You riay ast ce, Gant Kiet ne, warthly, | 


‘* But wilt you notlet z 


frié#d see you 
back fo your hut w I wait here fo the 
doctor?” 


“Ob; id,” snid 1} qdiokty, “ th 
anailenad ei etog 
. to 


She away av enddénly as stie Had 
-_ thé ourrént of the fifénd's thetigh 6s 
was 


“ What a shame fo bring a girl ike that to 
thie Bestest sort of life!” catd Vers, 
crosely. 

‘IT don’t know, Petiiaps ahié avid her brother 
are alone in the world, ahd she preferred 
coming with him to being left behind. Poor 
fellow! I suppose he has the camp fever, as 
they call it.’’ 

‘* More likely the fever that comes from too 
much brandy. Most probably he is in delirium 
tremens, I sounded like it.” 

They had not to wait long for the doctor, 
whose white horse bore him so quickly by that 
they had much sdo fo attract hig notise. He 
proved to be a midélé ase Sevschnian, well 
seatoned to all kinds of clittate and sddiéty, 
but yet with # futid of kindly feelihg no 
amoant of gldbe trotting feemeéd tb Huve 
exbwusted: 

“ Jack Bovington,” he repéxted, with « sigh. 
‘Thank you, gentlemen. I'll go rénnd diréotty 
for thié take of tlie little lass; bit it’ little 
gb0d dottor or riedistiié dai do Het BYOVhEY. A 
Bhd Ouse ds éVér I sAw; A youtiy flow with 
everything abont hint to attraot pedple, and 
yet hi# life wrétked by oft curse.” 

“Meaning drink?” safd Vere, thought. 
rally. 

THY ddetér 1daded. 

‘He's teen going the pace for three yéarg, 
ever sifich His father died. If He Hadn't had 
& SPléndid conbfisution t sfkft with Hé'd have 
done for hitieel? long x¥.”’ 

 Bovibgtoni,” répeater Kenneth, thotight. 


i 


} 


j 


ofthe néighBburhood, and Mis Bovington tite 
pé topic of peepee ga 
“Why? she mad, beafitifat; or a flirt? ” 
‘‘She may have been the two last half a 
céhtary ago; bif she hdd nevé? bddrt madk 
She is one of the cleverest women I ever met. 


My father swears by her, wa to coneult 


her on everything connected wi estate, 

‘ Then why is she the topic of general con- 
versation ?" 

‘' Because she is enormoudly rick; and ac 
she is turned eighty, people suppose ahe can’t 
keep hée¥ money herself mach longer, and take 
An extréme infereet in speculating what she 


| Will do with it.”’ 


“T gupposs shé had a hoard of hongry 
nephews and nieces 2” 

“On the contrary, she was an only child. 
The story runs that about sixty years age she 
Was 60 


+0 heF first cousia, and p witeny 

AC BeSRe oll thé match ne eeiOe 
r again.” 

fitat cotitin will bY ie 

“He must be déad and buted yeart apt: 


ph ay eS 
: . ~ s 
a att AGO? QO Back 16 tHe Hotel, 
nd 3 the — of te 
Bovingtons from Wind, and epoke re 
more of ‘ite A ate Lab oppeet a vuddetily 
in the 
™ Perhaps bad a s6Pet motive for thé 
Silex. Hel bednty’ fenahit thi 
then Would acknowledged 
ermeth Hr it’ , Bebe use! 
até loved coaperta:s, brother she 20 
stort lose, arid alf Vera ton'e 
Te anotsed af the thongHt of her 
Bat they both fiewght of Her in 
séores, ci the oftcdnietances 





Pally, wheti the déetor had galloped off, Tam 
burs I Aavé heifd that nadia Befdré." 
“Whth ¢hh Wert in oF ptt a? tha word, | 


f expedt B ViPgt I Mane: ;* aale yy? 


£ c 


Wudér WhielP they were to nee’ her again, nor 
the st Subtle tread fat wad to inter 
wettve With there. 
eee 
CHAPTER I. 


Bovyrscton Maxon wad not fi miles front 
The ae Mr. Thorvit0ti’s place wae 
Called, Indeed; By the shor# Gs aefcss tte 
fietd; } Ay ey was little M6¥e than five; 
and a@ hed the robust, Heirty Squire 
watked ové? 6 ltiich with hi# séighbour, to 
oo hates qunaen a poahyy or into. 
s0mé po y just intro. 
duced into his honie fatii-- for Mie¥ Bovington 
took the warmest interes? iff thiigs sgticul- 
tural, and her opinion Hed offén more value 
than that of a practical farttier. 

The old maid was a f6rmidable person to 
moat people, Even many of her neighbours 
looked on her with a little wholesome dread ; 
and the Squire’s wite always declared one 
glance from Miss Bovington’s biack eyes 
seeméd ¢6 pétrify her. Bat Mr. Thorntén was 
honestly fond of his old friend, and put up 
with her sharp speeches as no ote élse 
world do. 

Perhaps she seemed a link with hid lst 
youth, for stié still treatéd Hild ad a béy who 
required to Kept in ofdét, WHilé ahé Was tlie 
Only pérton who continned to addtess the 
ifaadiblé of4 géentlerian ad ‘' Jim.” 

Tt Was about a mcnth attar Vere Thortiton 
and hia friénd had quittéd Canvas City, ana 
tHe youhy mien were on tlieir Way t6 England. 
The Sqaire wag rejoicing in the news hid boy 
Would be Howie in 1634 tat A Week Whelt his 
daughter came dancing iftd thé récth, where 
he sat reading Vere’s lettct. A prétty light. 
Heartéd gitl, and & good dne, téo, was Kiity 
Thornton, and thé pride of both Her parents. 

“ Papal” shé éxoldiniéd, excitedly. “' Miss 
Bovington Has seit dvér. Sha wants you to 
go to the Manor af once. Arithony ia awfally 
mystéri6ts, ard worl't givé nie even a hitit 
What Has bappened.”’ 

THe Sqitite rosd wh Giée, 


lish Boting! 


He had Idhthed 
» Katte kK ¥ 


+° tn 
y > he 


“at her beck an 





| unproteched ay they were nt 





= —_= 
Hind epressly a@fd she sflouldinot expést him 
@yer again AK A & week,as sl knew he hag 
viviso¥e. hough the* richest Woulha fo 
iles_ round Rebecca Bovington never gave 
pierey aire; Siié was abrupt and ontspoken 
becauce it was her nature, but she never 
dreamed of expecting her friends to be always 
call, or upsetting their 
to suit her own convenience. Anthony, theoi4 
coachman, who in point of age came betweey 
the Squire and hie lady, touched hie hat iq, 
peotfaily as Mr. T'aornton appeared. 

“* Beg pardon, sir, but the mistrese dezit her 
re 8, and begged you'd come over af once,” 
vidently Miss Bovington bad calc 

ov her fffend's compliance. Anthon 

brough?the osrtiage and pair. ‘Tne bays were 
the fisétést hordes for miles round; thére was 
to be' no délay int Harnessing the Squiré's og, 


steed. 

“Is there ing the matte#, Tony?” 
demanded Mr. nm. ‘‘E eaw your ti 
tiéss only p 
Well then.” 

pd shifddered. ate 

“T can’t nothin . Wil 
# Took of verre, writiedt wae’ O Week ay ie 
Squire. “ What the esha Wah yu 

; aye 
to Soren pt wet 

be surprised 
The Squird’# first thilt the 





said We Sqnike ititably. “1 
never i 


Villagé doctor, . 
The old maid réfased to have a companion, 
deviaring 


aociety. 
delighting te invite her friends to lunch or 
dinder, nothing would induve her to have any 
guests staying in the house. Bovington 
Manor could haveaccommodated thirty visitors 
easily, 80 the number of rooms given over #0 
seclusion and disuse may be guessed, 
There was nothing miserly or pendrioue 
about Mies Rebeooa. She lived in the same 
efate dé¢ Her father had done. A and 
footman presided over her meals, A groom 
and coachman atiended to her stables, a2 
army of gardenera miade the grounds # marvel 
of beauty, and quite a dozen female servants 
wore ander the orders of tlic digiitied Hotite- 
keeper ; but'all the servants, male afd foitidle, 
With orfe éxoeption, slept in the lett wite 
Miss Bovington and het raid alote dcdt 
tle main building; and, av fhe Squire! 7 
inted Out to her a dozén times, mo 
nlizabéth were ag utterly at the macy 
burglars ag though the armry of domestic’ ha 
not been in the other part of the house. 
Rebesca Bovington refused to ouaee Leg 
Habits. Bhe had xo enemies, she deolatel, 
who would séek to murder her. ‘ 
The plate and all porfable valaables tele 
date in thie butlet’s charge ; and ebe did hee 
think go badly of human nature a8 to. bel old 
ihieves Would try to frighten a helpleis te 
Worhar, who had néver injured anyone in! 
lifé Besides, ste continued, ty yd ste 
pata st d Blizaheth had been 
yeats sts and Elizabet Y, ond it batt 
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gto come to them ii would have 
ived long &g0. 

aeei ee las ofthe Manor was noted forher 

obstinacy, ber friends yéelded the point. — 

Miss Bovington and Elizabeth continued 
(ae Mrs. Thornton phrased it) to.defy Provi- 
dence; and eo far they had escaped any un- 
pleassnt consequences. nt 

The Squire found himeelf thinking a great 
deal of his old friend’s caprice ashe was borne 
swiftly towards the Manor. 

He bad for Rebecca Bovingten almost: a 

ly affection, and he did not hide from 
himeelf that when anything happened to his 
oldneighbour: it would: be like losing a dear 


relation. 
She was eighty-four, but then she seemed 
er inher habits than many a woman of 
sixty. Still she had passed the usual limite 
of Hitmen lifé, and- ke could hardly Hope for 
hentosee many more years, 


For tha first time the Squire asked himself | 


the question which had long occupied the 
mindsof the neighbourhood in generali—who 
would-be Rebeoca Bovingtonu’s heir? 

The Squire wae in easy circumstances him- 
sell, butshia wealth was as nothing compared 
to that his old@ friend bad to dispose cf, 

TheBovingtons had been in Yorkahire for 
centuries, anc, Jike many old families, they 
had gone on steadily getting richer, It was the 
habit of the race to marry heiresses; and 
though there was no entail on the property it 
had been the invariable custom to leave nearly 
everything tothe eldest son, 

Syduey Bovingtor, Rebecon’s father, had 
comeinéo a clear thirty thousand a-year, and, 
besides the Manor, a small estate in Stafford- 
shire; im which coal had recently been found ; 
so thatfor years Rebecoa had been growing 
tioher and richer, until even an intimate 
friend like the Squire conld form no exact 
idea. of her fortune. 

She had been engaged to her cousin. Arthar, 
delicate, etndious youth, and the parents had 
broken off the mateh on account of the bad 
health of the intended bridegroom. 

He had gone to Australia in » fib of pique, 
socompanied by his only brother, to whom 
he was much attached. 

Their father, Walter Bovington, died soon 
after, and his little property war, at the 
brothers’ desire, transferred to them in Mel- 
bourne, 

From that day to this nothing had been 
heard of the young men. They were both 
Rebecos stenior, so probably erethis: they had 
both gone over to the great majority. 

“Ifshe lets no wilt their obildren would 
have the’money equally ; and Arthar’s eon— 
eUpposing he had one—inherit all the land, 
Ieuppose,” sxid the Squire to himeelf, thought, 
tally; “ but there will bene end of complica: 
tions. Itwonid be far better if she diaposed 
of her property herself, though I hope she 
Will be spared for many a long day.” 

Mr, n was standing on the terrace 
steps when the Squire drove up—a suave, 
threwd, clear-headed man of bneiness. 

Moet people had thought it an excellent 
thitg when he obtained the post of Miss 
Bovington’a agent about & Year ago. 

He managed her sffuira oreditably, kept his 
Place, and never presumed ; bnt from the firat 
moment of his coming to Bevington the 

nize: detested him. 
. me one thing or the other,” he. said, 
ititably, te Miss Rebeooa, ‘Hither have a 
servant whom you can order about, or an equal 
D you can treat ss afriend. ‘Chin fellow 
b Uncan is neither. He is not a gentleman; 

M eenmaiders himeeif one.” 
emen get rarer every year, Jim!” 
retorted the old maid. “He's an excellent 
— of business ang highly reeommerded.” 
Sani ‘8 & designing scoundrel!” returned the 
eit “aud you'll regret the day you saw 
Pe See it you don’t! ’ 

eh érhap>, to prove her independence, and 

ow her old friend 





| 


i Bruce, respectfally. 





enitiien she cid not take his*f the place, ao to say. 8 
heen in all thinge, Misa Rebecca professed | fright, eo I took him into my pautr 
Ae Very well suticfied with Mr. Duncan. | ached what it war, 


She pasronised: him,. having even asked him 
to lunch with her 

The Squire, shrugged his shoulders for « 
time, and said nothing; but when reporta of 
the agent’s growing influence reached him he 
grew fdriour, and said to his wife, — 

“She's perféotly infatuated. I shouldn't 
wonder if she ended in marrying him.” 

Bat Mrs. Thornton, though she did not 
care for Miss Rebecca ag her husband did, 
would not lister to this disparagement, 

‘‘Miss Bovington is not in her dotage, 
James. Depend upon it she has only taken 
up thie man becanse you warned her against 
him. You know sha is obstinate.” 

“‘ T suppose you have spoken to the fellow ?"’ 
growled the Squire. ‘I took good care not to 
allow her to introduce him to me.” 

I have never met him,” replied Mrs, 
Thornton. ‘‘ He came in tolonch on Thurs- 
day, when Kitty was spending the day at the 
Manor.” 

* Then if Kitty bad Wad any self-respect, 
she wonld have pnui down her knife and fork 
and walked home.” 

“TI was too hungry, dear,” pnt in his 
daughter, coaxingly. ‘‘ Besides, you are always 
exhorting me to be attentive to Miss Boving- 
ton!” 

“Hem! What was he like, child?” 

* Well, he ate and drank much like other 
civilised people; but-I should be sorry to see 
too much of him, andsol told Miss Bovingtor 
afterwards!" 

‘Really, Kitty, you are getting quite 
sharp. Of course, ste asked you why? ” 

“Yes. I told her I did-not know.” 

“ Kitty!” 

‘* Well, papa, I don't. At first I thought it 
was his eyes, they look so piercing; then after- 
warda I fancied it was his mouth, his smile is 
80 cruel and calculating.’ 

‘* And you told Miss Rebeoca so?” 

‘Yes. She did nor like it, but she owned 
he had a very peculiar face. I think he must 
admire her very much; he never took his eyes 
off her." 

Mr. Thornton recalled all this as he alighted 
from the brevgham, aud saw the agent wait- 
ing on the terrace steps, Thoman came up to 
him with an air of weilkagsamed humility. 

“ET am afraid there is some mistake, 
Squire! Mies Bovivgton. herself appointed 
twelve o'clock this morning to sign some 
leases, but the servant informs me she is 
engaged.” 

Squire Thornton made no manner of 
answer. A chelerie and deeply prejadiced 
ol@ gentleman, he Had steadily refased to 
allow Mr. Duncan to be presented to him, 
and he was annoyed at the agent's speaking 
thus unceremoniewsly. He rang a peal at the 
hall door, which wae instamtly opened by the 
butler, a steid olf family servant, who, in 
common with all Mies Bovington’s retaicers, 
fully shared the Squire's prejudice againss 
Andrew Dancan. 

‘* What ig that for, Brace?"’ asked Mr. 


| Thornton, when, as he entered, the man 


calmly slipped the brass bolt, and so secured 
the heavy oaken door against sll intraders, 


; Usually it stood open to she hall, where a 


large fire burned, and whose table was strewn 
with magazines and newspapers to beguile the 
ing moments. 

“It is Mies Bovingson's orders, sir,” said 
** Has Anthony told you 
what bas happened ?”’ 

‘‘He told me nothing,” answered the 
Squire, “but he gave me the impression 
something was the matter, and I must say 
thie barred door looks like it," 

Bruce nodded ominously. 

‘*T had come from the servants’ wing this 
morning, sir, with the plate.chesd in my hand 
The women were lighting the fires in the 
breakfast-zoom and hall, when Tony came 
round from the stables. Yon know, sir, he's 
one of the oldesé servants here—was born on 
Ieaw at once he'd gota 


if you'll belisve me, sir, 





gud | wa 


j make my will, and I wieh you to be one o 


he stands to it that he found a white horse in 
the stable.” 

Squire Thornton did not look as mnot 
surprised and dismayed as the butler expected. 

“A white horse!"’ he said, rather in ques- 
tion than in amazemens. ‘It musi have 
strayed there, I suppose. Miss Bovitgton 
never had a white horse. She particularly 
objects to them." 

“Sir,” said Bruce, almost in 2 whizper, 
“surely being so near a neighbour and such 
an. old friend you know the reazon? <A white 
horse: means death or ruin to this family,” 

**Noneense!’’ was the Squire's firat reproof. 
Then, after ® moments thought, ‘Bai I 
seem to remember something abont ik Your 
mistress will never sit behind a white horse ; 
and I did hear a story of her refusing to put 
up somebody's. carriage because their horges 
were white.” 

“That's it, sir. It's the doom of tho 
Bovingtons—a white horss. Has been for 
centuries, Why, they say the night before 
the master died he saw a white horce jagt 
outside hia window waiting to take him 
away.” 

‘Bat look here, Bruce, Evenif one believed 
in ghosts, which I don't,” said tho Squire, 
bravely, though his teeth chattered ominoual y, 
‘“‘your theory won’s work, If Tomy saw a 
white horse in the stable it was a read fiese 
and blocd quadruped! An apparition wouldn’sé 
come to waro Miss Bovington’s cattle!” 

“ You've not heard all,” said Brace, in a 
fanereal tone. ‘ Just listen, sit. Tony he’s 
as steady as time, never tonched s drop cf 
beer for the last ten years, 20 he can't have 
been drunk, He went back two minutes after, 
and the herse was gone." 

“ Then itis probably in the grounds makisg 
havoc among your mistressa’s flowers,’ 

Bruce shook his head. 

“Tony he shook just like a leal, sir, when 
he told me the story; and I was trying to 
persuade him to take a drop of brandy just to 
keep his poor teeth from chattering when 
Miss Bovington’s maid came calling for. me, 
I'm sure, sir, I thought the world: was coming 
toan end. Weall know Elizabeth’aa worthy 
creature, but she's ag stiff and starched ad a 
man’s collax, Well, sir, she was shaking just 
like Tony, and shke’d told us, me and him, 
without. asking a single question, that she bad 
seen the white borse. When she drew up the 
blinds: in Mies Bovington’s dresaing-room it- 
was standing jaet under the window,” 

The Squire felt quite unable to combat the 
butler’s superstition any more. He only said, 
rather restlessly,— 

‘*I hope you have, none cf you, told your 
mistress of thie—thie fancy ?"’ 

‘*No, sir, We three, Elizabeth, Tony, and 
me, we made up our minds we'd keep the 
secret: for the credit: of the family, Bat bless 
me, aif, if wasn't no uso, The moment we 
set eyes on the mistresa we felt she'd seen it 
too.” 

‘* And was that why she sent for me?" 

‘*T take it it was, sir,” ssid Bruce, imprer- 
sively. ‘‘ When I was clearing away I made 
bold to remark it was seasonable weather, 
and would be cheerful for Christmas, which 
comes in three weeks’ time. Missa Bovington, 
sir, she jast shook her head. and said, gravely, 
‘I shan’s be here then, Bruce.’ Why, sit, 
I was so taken aback I nearly dropped the 
salver. But, of course, I knew then she'd 
seen the white horse.” 

Poor Squire Thornton was feeling as though 
he had seen something supernatural himself, 
80 terribly had the news shaken him. When 
he reached the pleasant octagon room, where 
Mies Bovington spent her mornings, he almost 
dreaded the meeting with his old friend. 

To his surprise, Rebecoa was not sone, 
Two gentlemen sat near her. Dr, Boiton, 
the Vicar of the parish, and Claude Mait- 
land, a rising lawyer. 

“IT thonght you would not fail mo, Jim,’’ 


4 the oid maid’s grecting. “I want to 
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the executors. De, Bolton has promised to 
be the other."’ 

The Squire stared. 

“* Why, Beoky, it’s very sudden! I was here 
yesterday, and you never said a word abont 
it, What is the need for haste?" 

“Don't ask questions. Jim,” said Miss 
Bovington, sharply. ‘Mr. Maitland, please 
read the will alond to us.” 

It was very ehort and simple. The woman 
whose wealth was so enormous had disposed 
of her property in very few words. She left 
handsome legacies to all her servants, khiadly 
remembrances to her closest friends; then 
Bovington Manor, the coal mine, all her 
lands, plate, jewels, farniture and money she 
bequeathed to Mr. Thornton and Dr, Bolton, 
to hold in trust for the lawful heir of 
her late cousin, Arthur Bovington. And 
if it was proved the said Arthur Bovington 
had left no descendants, then the pro- 
perty was to revert to Vere Thornton, only 
son of her friend, James Thornton, to have 
and to hold for ever, on the sole condition 
that he left it intact to hia eldest son, who 
should take the name of Bovington. 

‘“‘Not a word,” said Rebecca, when the 
Squire began to protest his boy had no claim 
on her. ‘Nota word. If Arthur's son has 
left no child, there is no one I wonld rather 
think of as reigning here than your son.” 

“ You forget," aaid the Sqaire, *‘ you have 
another consin—Arthar’s brother, Oharlie."’ 

‘‘Onarles Bovington married a Papist,” 
returned the old maid. ‘I would rather leave 
the Manor to found an idiot asylom than that 
ke should come in for it! ” 

The will was signed, Clande Maitland and 
his clerk attesting it as witnesses. The lawyer 
carried it off with him, Tae Vicar departed, 
The Squire and his old friend were left 
alone. 

“How do you know that Arthur Bovington 
married?” he asked, abruptly. ‘I always 
thooght nothing had been heard of him or hia 
brother since their property was realised and 
sent out to them.” 

‘I let people think so to save my pride, but 
I knew the troth. Arthur married on the 
voyage out, and Charles a year later. You 
need not blame him,” she said, angrily, ‘for 
I know all about it, and think he acted nobly. 
She was a young girl, and her father died on 
the voyage. She would have been homeless 
and penniless in a strange land, and so 
Arthur married her when the ship touched at 
Cape Town. Poor fellow! he said at least if 
she was his widow he could provide for her 
fature, 

‘*He wrote and told me this. He wrote a 
year later, and said she had died at the birth 
of her child, a boy, whom he called Walter, 
after his father. Do you know what my father 
did, Jim? He suppressed those letters, and I 
never saw them till [ looked through his papers 
after his death.” : 

“And then it was too late?” 

“ And then, though 1 wrote to Melbourne 
and made ingairies, I conld find no trace of 
my cousins. They had never taken kindly to 
colonial life, and had left Australia very soon 
after the date of Arthar's last letter. You 
may have to search half through the world, 
— before you discover if your boy is my 

r.” 


“ I hope he isn’t,” said Jim, stoutly. “ Bat, 
Beoky, Walter Bovington would be an elderly 
man by this time,” 

* Bixty-three, I'm glad it’s done, the will 
I mean ; it is well off my mind.” 

“Bat why io the world were you in such a 
hurry tomakeit? You never even mentioned 
it to me yesterday !"’ 

“T had a fright last night, Jim.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you saw it 
too?” gasped the Squire, “Oh! dear me, 
what have I said! "’ 

Rebecca Bovington smiled gently; indeed, 
throughout all the interview her,manner had 
been strangely softened, 

“You mean the white horse ? Yes, I saw 





it, Jim, and it always means the same thing 


to us Bovingtons—sorrow or death; bat that 
was not the fright I spoke of.” 

“What was it? You can trast me, 
Becky.” 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Bovington, a little grimly, 
‘¢ though I'll have to make a confession I don't 
much like, Bat there's nothing petty about 
you, Jim. You won't go about with a hatefal 
air of triumph, and ‘I told you so,’ written on 
your face jast because it happens you were 
right for once." 

“What! Have you discovered, something 
against Dancan?" oried the Squire, with 
alacrity. ‘Aotually the fellow had the 
impertinence to tell me there must be some- 
thing the matter because you refased to see 
him.” 

“I never mentioned Danoan, Jim,” said 
Mise Bovington, gently. ‘Don't let us talk 
about him, I meant something different. You 
have often told me it was not safe for Eliza- 
beth and me to sleep so far apart from other 
people. Well, you were right.” 

‘*And you have been robbed! My dear 
Baocky, why didn't you say so before? You 
know I am a magistrate, and in my jadicial 
capacity I should have set the police to work 
at once. Now I amafraid mach valuable time 
has been wasted." 

“Oh! Jim,” reproved Miss Bovington, 
“you are nothing but a boy at heart, atill I 
can trast you with my story; but remember, 
I will not let it go any farther. I won't be 
the laughing-stook of the county in my old 
age. I was very restless last night, and coald 
not sleep. About foar some uacontrollable 
impulse led me to the library to seek a book.” 

* And you met the thieves?" 

** I found lights burning in the library, and 
someone—don't ask me who, Jim—seated at 
my davenport searching through all my pri- 
vate papers. Jaat think of it, Jim! To see 
the moet cherished secrete of my life open to the 
gaze of—of a stranger. Toink what I felt at 
surprising the villain at his task |" 

** Yoa ought to have alarmed the house and 
sent for the police,” 

‘* How like a man!" said Miss Rebeooa, re- 
provingly. ‘‘ A woman has sharper wits, would 
sending for the police, restore their old sacred- 
ness to my poor papers. It would have blazoned 
my mistake abroad. No, Jim, I waited till 
he had finished and left the house. Then I 
went back to the library, and, with my own 
hands destroyed all the letters I had hoarded 
for years. I only kept back three. The two 
I received from my cousin Arthur, telling me 
of his marriage and his boy's birth, and one, 
dated twenty years later,from an Anusatralian 
lawyer, telling me neither Arthur nor Charles 
Bovington had been seen in Australia 
since they took passage for England in the 
steamer Amazon. Arthar had hia boy with 
him, and Onarles his wife. I will give you 
these papers, Jim, because they may be of use 
to you when you have to seek my heir."’ 

“ Look here,Becky |" interposed the Squire. 
“T can see you have had a shook, and been 
terribly upset. Why not go home with me 
and stay at The Sycamores for a day or two?” 

Miss Bovington shook her head. 

“Old trees do pot bear transplanting,’ 
she said, simply, ‘‘and I cannot deserts the 
Manor. If you want to do ms; a kindness, 
Jim, you might lend me Kitty, provided her 
mother can spare her ! ” 

* T’llanewer for Lucy,” replied the Squire. 
**Oar little maid shall be with you early in 
the afternoon.” 

‘* And, of course,” said Rebecos, cheerfally, 
‘« T cannot expose your daughter to any riska ; 
80 Bruce and one of the footmen will sleep in 
our corridor, and my midnight intrader will 
not fiad entrance such an easy matter again." 

‘* Beoky,"’ said the Squire, suddenly. ‘‘Juat 
let me say one thing. If it was Dancan you 
ought to send him away.” 

Miss Bovington shook her head. 

‘*T shall answer no questions, Jim. If it 
was Danean he will be sent away soon enough, 
tor you are the acting exqoutor to my will, 





= Ioan't fancy your continuing to employ 
im.” 

‘Nonsense, Becky! I don’é balieve in 
= We shali have you amongst us many 
years » 

‘* Toe token never fails,” returned Rebeooa, 
‘‘A riderless white horse appearing to ug 
Bovingtons means death or sorrow. What 
sorrow could touch a lonely woman like me, 
with no near ties? No, Jim, depend upon it 
it means death |’ 

Kisty Thornton did not refase her father’s 
request that she would go over to the Manor 
prepared to spend some days there, 

Miss Rebeoca had a great fascination for the 
young girl jast entering upon life, and Kitty 
was by no means averse to the honour of 
the first visitor who for more than thirty years 
had spent a night at the Manor. 

She drove over with her maid; for Mra, 
Thornton, who was more timid than her 
daughter, had absolutely refased her consent 
to the visit unless Pace attendsd Kitty, 

‘* My dear, they may pat you into a damp 
room,or you may wake in the night and be 
frightened at the rats! Empty rooms are 
always haunted by rats. I shall have no peace 
about you unless Pace is with you,” 

Miss Rebecca was very pleased to see her 
guest, and talked so cheerfully at dianer that 
Kitty quite enjoyed the téte-d-téte repast, 
When is was over Miss Bovington said 
kindly,— 

‘*I generally take a nap in the drawing- 
room before coffee ; but you will fiad plenty of 
booka and papers in the library, and at eight 
o'clock I shall expect you to come back to 
me." 

Kitty was so entranced by a new novel she 
forgot the time; and so it was half-an-hour 
after eight when she went back to the drawing- 


room. 

Miss Bovington still slept on; and the girl, 
unwilling to distarb her, sat down in a low 
chair by the fire, till Brace, surprised at not 
hearing the bell for coffee, brought it in an- 
ordered, 

The old servant's eyes saw what had escaped 
Kitty’s. Tae white horse had not appeared 
for nothing—Rebeooa Bovington was dead! 


(To be continued.) 








FROM THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


—— 


CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


Anp so a few days goon, and Netta grows 
more and more uohappy. She is sare that 
Bevil has tired of her. Oa one pretext or 
another he spends nearly all his time with 
his cousins. Netta cannot ride, but surely he 
could teach her if he liked? She cannot play 
lawn tennis, and it ia Millicent who kindly 
tries to teach her that ; bat when it comes to 
a real match Bevil selfishly chooses to play 
with practised players, and will not spend his 
time in helping Netta to spoil the game. — 

Tnen another guest comes—a besatital, 
high-bred girl, whose face she remembers 
distinotly—Lady Alexandra des Voo1x. 

It is in the afternoon. For once, Netta has 
Bevil all to herself, They have been sitting 
in the peaceful flower garden amongst she 
dahlias and the late roses and the strong, 
sweet mignonette; bat with them there has 
not been peace. 

“ You seem to care for nothing bat running 
after those girls,” Netta has said at the 
beginning of their conversation. ‘ You treat 
me aa if I was nobody at all.” 

** You don’t understand, Netta,” say Bow, 
in a mofiled tone of exseperaved patience. 
cannot devote myself to you in my own hous. 
I must be civil to everybody.” 

‘To seems to me that yoa are civil to every: 


body but me.” p 
Bevil frowns. It is marvellous to see wha 
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a ‘ 
a very thunderous frown he can call to his 
4air, simple face. a ‘ = 

Netta does not see it. She is playing with 
a bit of gweetbriar upon her lap, and if she 
did see it she has not yet learnt to know her 
jover well enoagh to read the signs of hia face. 
ghe thinks all men are like Jack Collinson, 
ho always was ready to atone for any seem- 
ing neglect by & perfectly idiotic amount of 

on a5 soon as his beloved had deigned 
to point out his shortcomings. 

“J suppose you would like me to kiss you 
in public as Tonce saw Arthur Sneyd kiss 

Carrodus?”’ he says. 

“ Arthar Sneyd? When did you see Arthur 
Sneyd? Lately?” asks Netta, turning very 

hite. 
barre haven't seen him very lately,” says 
Bevil, carelessly. 

“He did not know Blanche when we were 
at Coldaby,”’ she says, ‘‘ so it must have been 
latel Nag 

" Good heavens, Netta, you catch one up 
Kke an attorney-general!” says Bevil, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ What matter can it make when 
it was? I don’s keep a diary of those things.”’ 

“Is doesn't make any matter,” says Netta, 
trying to speak carelessly, but determined 
upon finding out when he last saw Arthar 
Sneyd, and if her meeting with Jack Collin- 
gon has been betrayed. That might account 
for Bevil’s coolness towards her. ‘‘ He hasn’t 
been here, I suppose you met him in London 
when you came there jaat before [ came here,” 

‘What in the world makes you take sach 
aninterest in Sneyd?” asks Bevil, turning 
his face round to see Netta’s all one crimson 
blaze of guilt. 

“I don’s take the very least interest in 
him,” Netta cries, her eyes filling with tears. 
“It was you who began, and I wondered when 
hahad got to know Blanche ao well, for he 
never spoke to her at Coldsby.” 

“I meant Graham, I suppose, not Sneyd,'’ 
admits Bevil. ‘I was thinking about some: 
thing I heard of Sneyd to-day, and I suppose 
that put his name into my head.” 

Netta is more frightened than ever when 
the sees the thunderous frown gather bigger 
and blacker upon Bevii's brow, but she dares 
sak no more. 

“It is too cold to sit here,” says Bevil, 
abruptly, ‘Come into the house and have 
some tea | '” 

They walk across the lawn in gloomy silence, 
and Bevil enters the drawing-room by the 
window. 

Netta goes round by the door, for she wants 
to take off her hat and wash her hande, which 
sre soiled by playing with the sweetbriar. 

Bevil, going into the soft light—half-twi- 
light, half ht—of the d groom, sees 
that & lady is there, alone with hia mother, 
whom he did not expect to find. 

He pauses & moment, and she looks up at 
him, a faint flash dyeing her cheeks. 

“I beg yonr pardon, Lady Alexandra,” he 
Says, coming forward. ‘‘I hadnot the slight- 
ot a ew were here!"’ - 

Dy not you?"’ she says, lightly, giving 
him herhand. “I have come only for two or 

days on my way to the Evertons, How 
‘warm it is for Ootober |" 

“Very,” says Bevil, absently ; thinking how 
beautifal she looks, with the firelight touching 
her bright hair, and the tiny gold studs in her 
tara, — the plain, gold collar round her 


‘Lady Courtenay is saying something, but he 
hardly bearaber. ‘ 
“ Bhe ie going to be Leila Everton's brides- 
» you know, so we cannot keep her here 
+ Iwas telling you about Lady Alice’ad 
engagement, Sandra. Stay, I will fetch her 
tter, and you shall see everything for your. 
‘elt. ‘They are all so pleaged |” 
T Alexandra and Bevil are left alone. 
are afew seconds of very uncomfort- 
silence ; each wants to say something care- 
and natural, and neither can think of a 
Word. Bevil blanders out of silence first. 





“T suppore your own will be the next wed- 


ding shall we hear of, Lady Alexandra?’ he 
saye, clamaily. 

‘ Mine?” she says, inquiringly, not lifting 
her eyes from her teacup. The changefal 
flioker of the red firelight upon her cheek may 
account for her changing colour. 

“I heard this morning——" Bevil begins, 
and stops. 

‘‘ Heard I was going to be married? To 
whom?” she asks, with an amused smile, 
lifting her eyes bravely. 

“To Arthur Sneyd!” 

‘‘What an idea!l’’ she laughs. ‘‘I would 
as “soon think of marrying the man in the 
moon!” 

Bevil might be dreadfully disappointed by 
her answer—he receives it in such moody 
silence, 

She is embarrassed by his silence, and wishes 
Lady Courtenay or some one would come in. 
Some one does come in, so softly, that no one 
hears her. 

Netta has lifted the portiére, which is made 
of soft, noiseless cloth, and walked a few steps 
intotheroom. She sees thetwo sitting in silence 
—Alexandra, with her beautifal head droop. 
ing over her teacup, as she admires the 
delicate Dresden landscape on her saucer. 
Bevil gazing at her, 80 absorbed in his ocou- 
pation that he does not see Netta, who is a 
little to his left. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ Netta says, her voice 
shrill with jealous anger, for she takes it for 
granted that they have been sitting in this 
suggestive silence ever since Bevil went in 
through the window. “I am afraid I shall 
distarb you. I had no idea——" and she 
flounces ont of the room, 

“Who ia it?" Alexandra asks; but she 
knows who it musé be, and pity for Bavil over- 
masters the angry confasion she feels in her 
beart. ‘I think I know,” she says, gently, 
trying to make it less painfal for him. ‘‘ Do 
go and explain—I mean, tell her is was not a 
secret confabulation that she interrupted. 
Poor thing! she felé embarrassed, and, of 
course, surprised at seeing a stranger here.” 

Bat Bevil does not obey the gentle mandate. 
He leans his arms upon the chimney-picce, 
and stares moodily at the fire. Alexandra 
sees that it must be her part to put an end to 
the awkward position, when Lady Courtenay 
comes into the room with the letter. 

She sees at once something has happened, 
but she only says,— 

“*T lefts Alice's letter in the pocket of one of 
my gowns, and I could not remember which.” 

Then Bevil, who lifted his arms from the 
prettily draped chimney-piece on his mother's 
entrance, and leant his back against it instead, 
leaves the room abruptly, but not in pursuit 
of his angry betrothed, for he goes out into the 
dim garden, hardly visible now in the early 
darkness of the October evening. 

**You have not quarrelled?” says Lady 
Courtenay, anxiously, laying down her letter 
and her pretences, 

‘Oh, no!" says Sandra, quietly. 

* Poor Bevil!’ sighs Lady Oourtenay. It 
is quite a genuine sigh, and her eyes fill with 
tears. 

Alexandra is going to speak—besitates, and 
says nothing. She examines the water-lilies 
on the chimney vallance with intent sorutiny. 

‘* Sandra, you see how wretched he is,” cries 
Lady Courtenay. ‘ He feels himself bound to 
that girl in honour, and he is miserable. There 
ig time to save him now. If he is allowed to 
marry her it will be too late.” 

‘‘How is he miserable?'’ Sandra asks, 
calmly, still observing the water-lilies as if she 
wanted to impress the pattern upon her mind 
in order that she may copy it from memory 
when she has time. 

* You know he cares for you, Sandra, and 
not for ber?"’ 

“* Indeed I do not,” says Lady Alexandra, 
with gentle dignity. ‘‘ He gave me no reason 
to think it, but he has given us every reason to 
think he cares for Miss Lovel. Please do not 
fanoy such things, dear Lady Courtenay.” 

“Itis not fancy. I kuow my buy," eays 





Lady Courtenay. ‘He has been a changed 
creature ever since this anfortunate entangle. 


— This girl is a perpetual worry to 
im.” 

** Bat you have her here?” Alexandra says, 
quietly. 


‘‘ Yes, for a reason. My brother advised it,” 
says Lady Courtenay, hurriedly. ‘Oh! 
Sandra, help me. You know he loves you— 
you and not her.” 

“If that were so, I must go away,” she 
answers; ‘bat I sm eure itis not so. Please 
let us say no more about it. Where are all 
the girls?” 

‘‘Ata tennis tournament. Miss Lawson— 
that is Miss Lovel— cannot play tennis."’ 

Lady Alexandra smiles, an arch little emile 
which Lady Courtenay understands aad 
resents, 

‘‘T assure you I had great difficulty in p>r- 
suading Bavil to stay at home with her. He 
adores tennis, and has been as cross as a bear 
since the morniog, when [ pursuaded him to 
stay. I wasso anxious for him to meet you 
in this quiet way. He did not know you wert 
coming. I¢ was a surprise, and I think it ha: 
succeeded very well.” 

Alexandra frowas, and gives her head a little 
impatient jerk, i 

Lady Coventry changes the conversation. 

‘And what in this about you and Arthur 
Saoeyd?” 

‘Nothing. He is going to be married to 
Mrs. Ramaay, the great railway contractor's 
widow. I met him atthe Darante the other 
day, and congratulated him.” 

She blashes a deep red, to Lady Courtenay’s 
immense surprise, She knows she is blashing, 
for her cheeks are burning and she is vexed, 
especially at Lady Courtenay's astonishment, 
and feels she must explain it. 

“I was thinking of something he told me,” 
she says, hastily. ‘‘ Oaly a bit of idle gossip.” 

* You don’t mean that he told you scandal 
so bad that you blash at the thought of it, 
and cannot repeat it?” says Lady Courtenay, 
severely, 

**Oh, no, no, nothing of that sort; only some 
circumstances that prevent,” she stam mers; 60 
that Lady Oourtenay jamps to a conclasion, 
all the more easily, because it is one for whicb 
she has been eagerly on the look-out. 

‘* Something about Miss Lawson?” 

Alexandra is so completely overcome with 
dismay that Lady Courtenay knowa her gaess 
was right, or nearly so. 

“You must tell me now, or I shall think it 
is something worse than the trath,” she urges. 
‘Is is really nothing,” says Sandra, “ onl 

that he met Miss Lovel on Hampstead Hea 
with a young man two or three weeks ago. 
O! course he magnified the incident, and 
painted the scene very melodramatically."’ 

“The little treacherous creature! Sandra, 
you must let me tell Bevil. He ought to 
know.” : 

‘‘Oh! pray do not tell him—not from me. 
Promise me you will not,’”’ pleads Alexandra. 
So Lady Courtenay, with great reluctance, pro- 
mises to say nothing, “ unless Bevil shoald 
want an excuse for getting out of his entangle- 
ment,” she adds in a hurried whispsr. And 
Alexandra has not time to say more, for 
girls all come in from their tournament, 
hungry as hunters, and fresh tea has to be 
ordered, and Alexandra to be welcomed; and 
then Bevil comes in to hear about the tennis, 
to the account of which he listens with his 
eyes upon Alexandra, and a moody cloud in 
them; and nobody notices that Netta is absent, 
sulking in her room overhead. 





OHAPTER VII. 


“ Moraes, I am going to India to-morrow.” 

“ My dear Bevil! ” 

Lady Alexandra went a week ago to the 
Everton wedding. Netta left this afternoon 
for London. To-morrow the whole Langdale 
und Courtenay forces set off for Scotland, 
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where they are going tastay until the Courte- 
nays return-to Oroxley for Chiistmas. 

“You have broken off your engagement?” 
Lady Courtenay exclaims, joyfally. 

‘I have done nothing of the kind, mother,” 
Bevil answers, angrily. “Iam a gentleman, 
I hope, and mean to keep my word.” 

Iuady Courtenay’s hears sinks wearily 
within her, 

‘‘ Are you going to take Miss Lawson to 
India?” she asks; “' or will she go baek to the 
etage during your absence? ” 

** She will do as she pleases. She does not 
know yet. I only thought of iton my way 
back from the station,” 

Lady Courtenay dares not say another 
word. Her scheme has nearly succeeded. 
She has had Netta brought into close’contrast 
with other girls, and’ Bevil has seen the dif- 
ference between them far more thoroughly 
than avy preaching or word- painting of hers 
could have shown him; and though he has 
made spasmodic attempts to hide his feelings, 
every one in the house has seen that he is 
utterly weary of his whim. Oaly Netta has 
left Whitcliff engaged to him, and there 
the result is failure. 

India is at least a gain. If Bevil carries out 
his plan there will be no marriage such ag 
she dreads. But she not only dreads the Lovel 
alliance, but she longs intensely for matters 
to be settled with Alexandra, who is not likely 
to wait until he returns from India to pick 
up his handkerchief when he shall deign to 
throw it. There has been some gossip about 
the Marquis of Cumbrae, who is a more dan- 
gerous rival than penniless Arthur Sneyd was. 

Bevil leaves the room saddenly, He has 
been looking over the Dai/y Telegraph, which 
reaches Whitoliff every day. at’ ten o'clock; 
and has not epoken again, His mother thinks 
he has goneto make preparations for India, 
aod Millicent finds her im tears, 

‘* Your brother will kill me," she-says, weep- 
iog. ‘‘If Cyril were only her eldest, how 
much happier we should all be! 
rather inclined to be wild, but he is so bid- 
dabie.”’ , 

Bevil gees to find aBradshaw. He searches 
it quickly; then, withouta word ofexpianation; 
he walks ont of the house to the railway 
station. It isa very quick walk, but’he con. 
trives to catch-hig tram at the last minute. 
It takes him fifty miles in two hours, and 
deposits bim at a station nanted Lowbury, 

‘*Can I have a trap of’ some kind!” he 
aske the station-master, ‘‘I want tO go 
to Oroblam Castle,”’ 

he stdtion-master touches his hat very 
respectfully to the gentleman whois going to 
the Castle. 
_“*That' is Lord Lowbury’s whitechapel; 
sir; his lordship got out of the train witen 
ou did.” _ 

“« Which ig Lord Lowbary?” asks Bevil; to 
the siation-master’s sarprise and slightly 
diminished reepeot. Can this gentlemanly 
young man be only a lawyer's clerk; or some: 
thing of that kind come on business? 

a tall’ old gentleman, sir, in the grey 
coa ?? 

Bevil goes up to’ hiar at onod- 

“I -beg your pardon; my lord,” hesaya; 1 
have not the honour of your acquaintance. My 
name is Bevil Couttenay, and I shall: be 
greatly. obliged if you will give mea seat in 
— trap as I find nothing else is at hand. I 

e'important bueiness with a-guestat your 
hotive, whom I must see at‘once,”’ 

“‘ Indeed!’ says the Harl, much surprised. 
“ Which of my gneste? I believe a whole batch 
came yesterday, but I was in town,” 

He speaks suspiciously, and does not move 
from the step at which he stands to let Bevil 
mount. He does not take Bevil for a dun, but 
he wonders if he has come to challenge any of 





hie guests to a duel, he looks so odd, so very } 


much agitated, 
“Indy Alexandra des Vooux,” saya Bevil, 
“T atm going'to India to. morrow. 
like to seo her, if I may, to Bay good-bye." 
“Onl jump in!” seys Lord Loy 


; mad—and nowI am finding i ont} 
Oyril is | 








| Miss Lovel? 


| my life in -your hands |"’ 
I should | 


awbury, | ‘* When a woman hesitates phe ig lost, 


‘cordially, understanding the matter at-once’; 


and they drive to the Castle as swiftly as a 
pelt of two hundred-gainea horses will carry 
them. 

Lord Lowbury issuch a kind, genial person 
that Bevil is led to confide in him at once. He 
does not tell’ the whole story: He only says;— 

‘‘There has been a misunderstanding be- 
tween us, and I want: to olear it up before 
setting off to-morrow. I saw in the papers 
this morning that she was at your house, and 
I suddenly thought I would just-try my luck. 
Of course, this is in'strict confidence, my lord. 
You sade there are cigcumstances'that make it 
almost impossible that I can have a favourable 
answer, and naturally I should like to keep it 
all quiet for the present.”’ 

When they drive up the avenue, they see & 
riding party dismounting atthe: door. It is 
half-past one. 

‘] think I had better get out here and walk’ 
on,” says Bavil. ‘‘ I must see her alone, you 
know. Oan-it be managed?” 

“ Yea, get ont," say Lord Lowbury, pulling 
up. ‘‘ She will go to her room now, most likely, 
to take off her habit-before luncheon. I mast 
tell Lady Lowbary something, you know, and 
she wiil arrange things'for you.” 

The Lowburys are so kind, and ente? 80 
cordially into the plot, that after twenty 
minutes of waiting in her ladyship's' morning- 
room, in which Bevil feels that he has had 
time to go to India and back, the door opens; 
and Lady Alexandra walks in. 

* You!” shé cried, recoiling in surprise. 

Yes!" he says, going forward aud taking 
her forcibly by the hand that she may not run 
away. ‘I have come to tell you that I must 
have you at any price, or I shall fling my 
worthless life away.’’ 

“What do you mean?" she asks, angrily. 
‘‘ Are you not engaged to be married? Why 
have you come here? ” 

‘Because I am mad, at léast,; I have been 
Save me, 
Alexandra. Say you’ will’ love me, say you 
will be my wife?’ 

‘*T don’t understand;’’ she saya, faintly. 

* Understand !"’ he cries; in passionate 
impatience. ‘‘ [fis easy enovgh to understand, 
Ihave made a fool of miyseif, as many other 
menhave done, I never loved a woman but 
you and I never shall.” 

‘‘ And you come to say this to me while you 
are engaged to another woman?” she says, 


ly. 

* Alexandra; have yon never heard of men 
who have been rtimed' for ever by such a 
mistake av I have made?” He says, earnestly, 
hie wrath having subsided, ‘‘ because they 
have not found it‘ou#in time? I have found 
mine out'in time, Stalis'mistaken senee of 
— hold me back from setting things 
right?” 

“ And what about Miss Lovel’s festings’?"’ 
Alexandra asks, ‘Are they not to be con: 
sidered ?” 

‘Miss Lovel's heart is not:fixeii upon me," 
he says. 

‘No, it is not;” sage Alexandra, impul- 
sively, and then she colours, feeling horribly 
mean, 

She knows Netta is falee to him. Why, 
then, should she and Bevil be esorificed for 
Netta’s cake? If thig ill-assorted marriage is 
consummated, how willit‘end? Probably as so 
meny others of the kind have done, in div- 
grace and misery. 

And there is time to save him, and she can 
do it, and yet it ig co difficult'to bend he? out. 
raged pride. She has been very unhappy 
lately ; she knows she loves Bevil with alt her 
heart, and that life will be hardly bearabie 
without bim, y 

** Well, what shall Ido? Go to India to- 
morrow, to marry a nautch-girl or to bs eaten 
by atiger, or go to a register office and marry 

It is for you to decide. I place 


‘Ot! that is'orcel |” she cries, weakly. 
‘* You are lost |’ he exclaims, triamphantly, 
You 





love me, or you would not’ hesitate, 


Isa 
never to be forgiven one act of folly? Wit 


you not forgive me, though you loveme? You 
know you love me!’’ 

Then he takes: her into his arms, and-she 
makes bat faint resistance. 

“ You.ate mine, my very own," he whispers; 
but-as he bends his lips to hers she wrencheg 
herself away, 

“No; no!” she protests. ‘I am ngt:your 
own yet. You etill belong to her. You mast 
not kiss us both!" 

She flashes soarlet as she speaks, 

‘** But you love me! ”’ he repeats) ia-his guy. 
prige. 

‘* Yes; let that do for the presen You 
mast be off with the old love before you aréon 
with thenew. Ido not wish to be-mentioned 
in a breach of promise.” 

‘She would never dare!'’ cries Bevil, 

‘¢ You: cannot trust her and her frienda, 
No, no! I can say no more to-day, perhaps’ I 
should not have said so much. Wher you 
are off with your old love you may come 
back.’’ 


And that is-all he-can peranade her to say, 
and he returns to Whitoliff that evening. 

‘am not going to India, mother,”’ he says, 
coming to “her with a face full of. radiant 
happiness: “I am going to Londom by the 
night train.” 

“You are going to marry that wretched 
girl!” ories Lady Courtenay, off her guard 
in her sadden disappointment. 

Ail day long she hasbeen rejoicing:over the 
idea of India. Anything is better than that 
wretched marriage; and she has given: up all 
hope of Alexandra, since so.nebody ‘this after. 
noon confirmied the news of her engagement 
to Lord Cambrae. 

“ Bevil, she does not care for you. She 
carries on a clandestine flirtation with an old 
lover. Arthur Sneyd saw them. Alexandra 
des Vooux told me.” 

‘‘ Alexandra!’ exclaims Bevil. 

* Yes. I promised not to tél, bat I must,” 
and Lady Courténay does tell the story, 
though she feels she may be raining Alexan- 
dra’s cause for ever, nos: knowing: what bas 


pened. i 

Bevil listens in silence. Here, at-lenet; isa 
decefit pretext for breaking: off his'engage- 
ment. How génerous of Alexandrar not to 
tell him! He writes that night to- Nettie, 
gives her hie olub address, and in the morning 
he setd off with his family for the northy 

He knows that much awkwardness may 
come of the matter, but hie father will 
willingly pay any amount of damages rather 
than let: it goon; and even if he should have 
to stbmit to the annoyance of » law case 
there,ie Alexandra for a prize at the'end. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Nerra leaves Whitcliff with. weary. dis- 
satiefaction in her heart, ‘ What ie it all 
worth?” she thinks; “If my married life 
ia to be years and years of the misery of these 
last few days it isnot worth having.” 

Bat the farther she travels from Whitolifi 
and Lady Courtenay, who ie so cold a 
distant, and Bevil, who is sath an unloverlike 
lover, and all those girls whose ways 
manners are not as her ways and manner, 
the more the good things of her lot come into 
the foreground. 

She would have to toil up many weary 
degrees of the ladder of theatrical success be 
fore she could expect to stay at such a house 
as Rock’ Lodge, and meet such people as Lady 
Langdale and Lady Alexandra on eve 
apparent terms of equalisy—even before ebe 
could wear such clothes as she wears 
this moment, and travel first-class, with the 
consciousness of lnggage enough in the vaa 
beliind her to inspire any railway porter with 
obsequious respect. 

She would not like to give up these good 
things. She would not iike to go back toner 
old life, her shabby dresvea, the third-class 
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— 
H the weary treadmill existence she 
‘whose monotony seems to have been 
baton only’ by the doubtfulness of getting 

+; the society of 
the 
ak pat, of course, more vulgar love- 
making of Jack Collinson. 

She sighs at the last. She waa-very foad | 
ot Jack, and she would like to have him for a: 
friend still. He was very fond of her, and. 
she is quite sure his heart is broken. He will 
never care for anyone else. 

Then as che gets ous of the train at Victoria 
ihe fires person she sees is Miss Edith Stan. 


en's first impulse ia to pretend she does 
not gee her. It would be most unfitting thas 
Lady Courtenay's guest should. go straight 
into the society of a third-rate sotress after 
quitting the society of ladées.of rank; buat her 
yeond impulse is to harry after Edith. She 
does 60 want to hear all about the company— 


Jaok.. 

— me!’? Miss Standish exclaims, on 
fading herself accosted by this elegant lady, 
in het. irreproachable travelling. costume. 
“Wonders. will never cease! Is: it actually 
you, and do you condessend to-epeak.to. a poor 
thing. like me after the grand: company yoa 
bayebeen in? I am-honoured!” 

Oh! she can never go, back to.spend her life 
with Mises Edith Ssandish and such as:she ; 
busehe says, pleacantly,— 

“Tam so glad to meet an old friend. Will 
yon come and have some tea with me? I 
want so much to hear all about yon.” 

Mise Standish is nothing. loth. She is 
delighted to have an, opportunity of hearing 
what Netta bas been doing, though, at the 
same time, she: is vexed to. give hex the.oppor- 
tunity of narrating her adventurer. 

Netta leaves her lugesge tobe called for, 
andthey go to a shop to have some tea. 

“And when ia your wedding coming.off?” 
= Siandish asks, when they are. left 


“It ienot fixed yet,” saya Netta ‘' Don't 
talkabout me. I want to hear abl abeut-you,’’ 

“Has something» goose wrong?” aske Misa 
Standish; curiously. ‘‘ Didn’t you get'on with 
the grandees 2?" 

“Nothing has gone wrong,’ says Nesta, 
thinking that in case of accidents it would be: 
eter to prepare Miss Standish’s mind, £0 
that she shall not beready-to say. that: Notta 
hasbeen jilted and held up to ridioule, “1 
don't know that I am: very anxious.-for: it; 
that’sall. I would rather go back to the stage 
it loould. It’s avery dall kind of life with 
those grand people.” 

Miss Standish does not in the least believe 
her; but she docs not forget the worde- 

Netty goes: on,— 

“Are you acting at present? Where is 
Blanche Oarrodus; and do you hear anything 
of _ Hope?” 

“No, nothing. Jack and I are at the 
Albany?” & 


She fires a little quick, conscious glance at 
Netta, and it is like a spark put to a train of | 
gunpowder, taking immediate effect. | 

Instantly, Bevil and his fovure title, and 
the present good things that come from him, 


| fal regrets for the old-love.and the old life. 





- of no account st all compared with 


Bhe does not deign to ask Mise Standish 
that meaning glance is intended to con- 
Vey; bat abe resolves that she, run what risk 
she may, will assure herself shat Jack cares 
for her only, and not Miss Standish. 
She has nothing definite in her mind as to 
# she will do with hia love; sonia it still 
hers; but'she is very certain that Miss 
mg shall nos have it. 
bere are youlo?ging?” she asks, when 
_ At ton, Moredish‘sizeet, 
Meatre,”” says Edith, 
Did you say Biancha was with you?” 
. No; Isaia nothing of the kind, There's 
uly, Jack with me, and he doesn’t lodge in the 


beside the 


| think all the mere. 


| betting, trying to make sare of him failing 


same house with me yet,” she says, laughing ; 
bat she does not' give Netta Jack’s address. 

Miss Bell is in wild excitement.when Netta 
goes home, and is much disappointed when 
she sees how dull the girl looks, and how little 
she has to say. 

‘*T hope nothing is going wrong?” she 
thinks, and she calculates what compensation 
must be her share of the damages, shonid 
something go wrong. 

Netta goes to her room and shunts hereelf in, 
saying she haga letter to write that musd be 
posted to-night. 

This looks well, Miss Bell thinks, and com- 
forts herself with a novel, while Netta ia writ- 
ing her letter, 

At last ehe hears her come out of her room; 
but, to Aunt Charlotte’s surprise, she goas 
downstairs and out of the house. 

“This is queer!’ Miss Bell’ muses; bat 
before she has had time to wonder much 
Netta returns. 

‘You have been. out?" says Miss Bell, 
interrogatively. 

* Yes; I went to post a letier at the pillar 
outside.’”’ 

The letter is not addressed to Beavil Conrte- 
nay but to Mr. John Collinson, Albany 
Theatre, Strand. 

It is not very lorg, though it has taken co | 
much time to write it ; and. Nette’s stook of | 
grey repp paper is very sensibly diminished, 

“Dean Oup Friesp,’’ it begins, 

‘‘IT want so much to see you. I am un- 
happy, and in need of advice, I think I have 
made.& mistake inJlife,and you must help me 
to get out of it. Unequal marriages cam uever 
lead to happiness. Teil me-where to meet 
you. to-morrow, Don’t come here.— Yours 
always in spite of all, ** Nera,” 


When she wrote it, she had not the faintest 
intention of giving up Bevil Courtenay, should 
herold “friend” advissit ever eo strongly. She 
onty wanted to puzzle Juck, to tempt him to 
come to her, then to warn. bim against Mies 
Ldith Standish, and to chain him for ever. 
more to her own side, as guide, philosopher 
and friend, of couree. 

She thought her letter was very cleverly 
constructed, and really committed her to no- 
thing. The “ mistake’ might not necessarily 
be the marriage-itself, but only un acocidens 
connected with it. Then she sita down by the 
fire, and tells Miss Bell everything that can bo 
told about Whitcliff. 

She stays in allthe next day, writing for the 
post or for some meseage from Jack, but he 
makes no sign; the long hours go by. The 
hourly succession of countless footatepa passes 
the house, the postman comes five times along 
the row, but he brings nothing for her, until the 
night comes and goes, and with the morning 
he brings Bevil's lester—nothing more. 

It is a terrible.skook, in spite-cf allyshe has 
feared and thought, and planned ageinst. She 
forgetaeverything, except she title and position 
she hag. lost; her constant: homiliasion ast } 
Whitoliff, to find thas-Bevil. liked: being with 
those other girls better then with her; her 
jealons dread of. Lady Alexandra; her sorrow- 








Miss Bell watehes: her while. she reads the | 
letter. 

*t He—he’s jilted you,'’ che.cries atthe sighs 
of Netta’s angry, white faca. ' 

The horrible word strikes home! Jilted! | 
How they will all sneer and triamph—Mies ; 
Standish, Missi Carrodos, and ali of them; | 
Jack, too, he will notieay mush, bat he will | 
Perhaps he knew some- | 


i 


thing of it, had: some reason for expecting it, 


; and that is why he holda her so cheaply now. 


He thinks she is. hedging, as they say abont 


Bavil. i 
“'T don't ogre two straws for him,” she says 
to hey aunt, meaning the man who has jilted 
her: ‘bat he will make other people despise 
me, No one will care for me vow.” 
‘Well, Netta,” says Aunt Charlotie, ‘'t 
tell the truth, 1 have been expscting it all 


(oer ee eee eee 


along, but if you mean no one else will, marry 
you; you need not beafraid. Such damagas, 
&8 you will get will make quite an. heiress of 
you at once.. Besides, any manager will jump, 
at engaging you now. Yon can comman 
your salary; you will be a celebrity |’ 

“ Damages! " Netta repeats, horrified, 

‘*Of conraea you must make him pay for it.’ 
says Aunt Charlotte, ‘‘ You must not de, 
equeamish. You cannot afford if.. Think how 
much he haa cost you, your salary, and mine 
too?” 

“Oh! I cannot,” and. Netéa. barsis inte, 
tears. She is fordaken all round, Where id 
Jack? Why has he nos answered her letter ? 
Has she not a friend in the world ? 

She ories all night and next morniag, Shaig 
‘ion iil, to Aunt Charlotte's great aatislac- 
tion, 

“Ts will be so much beiter for thea 
damages,” she thinks, and, withous telling 
Netéa, she putaon her bonnet aud pyes to Bee 
@ solicitor. 

The solicitor is delighted with. the aspect of 
the case, 

** We shall ask for fifty thoussud damages, 
and we shall get thirty asleact!’ Thon Miss 
Bell gees back to South Kensington, acd tells 

Yetta what she has done, 

‘Thirty thongand pounds!” Notis repeate, 
That certainly would be come compensation ; 
for since her sunt has left her this morniay 
she hug remembered that the very rooms they 
are in, and the food they eat, aud the clothes: 
she id wearing are of Bevils providing, and 
must be given up; and she has no money to 
go on with except two pounds. Jack has 
made no sign. It is cruel of him to forsake 


i her thus, 


Tien she thinks that perhaps he has not 
got her letter. It was addreasad to the theatra, 


| and Misa Standish may have intercepted it— 


or he-may ba very ili—or the pillur may net 
have been cleared. Sach strange acvidenis 
sometimes befal letters, 

Her anger against him cools down, aud she 
fesls that-even thirty thonsand, or even fifty 


| thousand, or all the world, would nod cam- 


pensate her for the loss of him, 

She must fiad ons whether bringing, the 
action would alienate him from her fox ever, 
or whether he wonld think it only a. just 
vengeance upon Bevil Courtenay, and the 
damages only a desirable contribution: to the; 
joint-housekeeping of himself and Nesta, 

She cannot go to:meet him at the. theatre, 
for she would be recognised at least by Edita 
Standish. She must find oat hia address, and 
beard the lion in his den. 

‘‘T mast go out for soma fresh air,” che 
says to Miss Bell, having heard all she has. to 
say, and all that Mr. Kirke, the solicitor, said, 
and all that Bevil and his people are likely ta 
say, and all that the world will say. ‘'Do 
you think you could get me the Iaat Hra? I 
want: to sea the advertisements before I go 
ont. I shail have to fiad a new engagement, 
you know.” 

“There's no harry,” says Aust Chariobie. 
‘' Tt will look muoh better if you are obliged 
to keep your room. Now if yoa woald only 
go ta bed1” 

Netta is too impatient toargue. Sie puis 
on ® long, dark cloak, aad ties a thick veil 
over her face, ; 

‘Everyone will think Iam in bed at! the 
fame,” she says, ‘for no one Will recugnise 
ine in this.’ 

Then she gocs ont, stops an oxonidua, and 
is taken to the Strand. 

She geta ont at a ccfiee-honsa Jargely 
patronised by the thestrical professiou. 
orders tea and a etesk in @ private .00g2. 

“Tt doesn'’’ loots like being much cumaged 


bas 


heviog euch a goad appedite,’ she shinks 
“bat I must nok let myself he tired and 
i hungry, or my brain won’s work,”’ 

nen she aska for the “ra, an? 6 

verticement columns while sie was for 
her ateak, 

She finda the advertisement she vents, Not 
& manager's sdvertisement fora 'luiy,’’ lead 
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ing or otherwise, but the address of Mr. Jobn ! 
Oollinson. 

She has hardly patience to eat tho steak, 
which she accomplishes with her veil half 
raised, so that, being consequently doabled, it 
looks likes a mask, and arouses the curiosity 
of the house, who are not acoastomed to 
ladies so chary of exhibiting their faces. At 
last she has finished her repast, and paid for 
is—out of Bevil’s money and ake is off. 

She fiads the honee easily. It is quite close 
at band. Mr. Collinson is not at home, bat 
she says she will wait. She has to ses him 
on important business, The landlady is 
doubstal, bat Netta looks!) adylike in spite 
of the mystery of her veil, that she is ad. 
mitted and shown into the dirty tobacco and 
beer and brandy-scented apartment that 
serves Mr. Collinson for drawing-room, 
dining-room, bedroom and dressing room. 

It issix o'clock. He is sure to come before 
going to the theatre to see if there are any 
lestera, it for nothiog more. 

Netta establishes herself as comfortably as 
possible in a greasy arm-chair, and prepares 
to wait. 

“I'll jast look at his things," she says to 
herself, and goes to the table to begin her 
inspection ; but the door suddenly opens, and 
her heart jamps with a violence that nearly 
makes her faint. 

It is only the servant, whom the landlady 
bas told to ‘keep her eye" upon the stranger, 
The maiden, unable through the door to obey 
literally, hus kept her ear upon her, and at 
the firat sound of a movement bounces iato 
the room to see what the veiled lady is 
* after.” Netta understands quite well. 

** You need not be afraid of me,’ she says 
to the abashed girl. ‘‘I don't want to steal 
anything. Is Mr. Collinson quite well, and has 
he been at home every day lately?” 

Both questions are answered “ yes.’”’ Still, 
the letter may have miscarried. Here, in 
Jack's own room, she feels so much nearer to 
him, as if she had gono back to the old life 
they had in common, and Bevil and Waitcliff 
are not the uorealities. 

She is quite sure that when Jack comes in 
and sees ber he will forget her desertion, and 
be ready to take her to his heart again. 

‘* You can stay here,’’ she says to the ser- 
vant. ‘I want to hear about Mr. Collinson. 
It ie dull waiting alone, and, besides, you will 
see that I don't help myself to his valuable 
properties,” she adds, laughing. 

Sne gives the girl half-a-crown, and asks 
her when Mr. Collinson usually comes in, and 
if he comes ia alone, 

“Jf anyone comes in the house with him 
now I will give you another half-a-crown to 
keep them ont, and les him come into the 
room alone.” 

** Are you his sister, miss?” asks the girl. 

‘No, ouly a friend—a very old friend.” 

“You're going to be married to him, 
likely?” 

“TI don’t know, You are very impudent,” 
cays Netta, angrily ; then she remembers that 
the girl is & usefal ally, so she says, nervously, 
‘‘ Why do you think I am going to be married 
“ er ? Is there any talk of that kind about 

im ” 

She blashes so hotly that she ia obliged to 
put up her veil, and the girl seea her pretty 
young face at last, and is drawn into further 
confidence. , 

“They do talk about him and Miss S:an- 
dish, miss," she says. ‘I thought you was 
her at firat." 

She is amply repaid for her news by seeing 
the angry flash in Netta’s eyes, and the 
indignant stiffening of her small figure. 

“That is all nonsense!"’ she says, in the 
heat and haste of her jealous rage. ‘He is 
going tomarry me. We had a qaarrel, bat it 
gall right again, or do you think I would do 
such a thing as come to his lodgings?" she 
asks, severely virtuous, 

‘Mies S:andish has been sometimes,” saya 
the gir), and then flies to answer a bell, 
promising to return. 








Netta, lefé alone with her jealousy, paces 
the room like a young caged panther. Where 
iahe now? Why doeahenod comeia? She 
vows she will not leave the house until she 
sees him, and haa everything explained, 

He oan know nothiog yet about the disas- 


| trous end of her engagement. Sne will not tell 


him until she has made sure that hia love is 
atill hers, Ob! when will he come in? 

Hight o'closk strikes, No chance of him 
now until afterthe play. Itis a wrong thing 
to do, she knows, bat she is playing for a stake 


; for which it seems worth while to risk every- 


thing. 

She will wait till he comes in, She must 
make sure of him before he hears that she has 
been cast aside by her rich lover. 

How long the hours are! She doea her best 
to make them pass by, reading the newspapers 
that she fiada lying about, and by talking to 
the servant, 

After all, it is very unlikely that he will 
come home the moment he is out of the 
theatre, or that he will come in alone, 

Jane, the servant, says there are noarly 
always some other gentlemen with him, and 
sometimes he has ladies to supper as well. 

She waits, and then sees she must give up 
for the present. It ig ten o‘clock. She is 
awfally tired, and she is sare that abe will not 
have the opportunity she wante, 

Before she goes she will take one more look 
round to see if she can find any trace of her 
lester. 

Ifit hag been received, and left unanawered, 
she will give up the game. She has not dared 
yet to look throngh the heap of letters and 
bills beside the inkstand leat she should be 
suspected by Jane and the landlady of dis- 
honest purposes; but now, being desperate, 
she says to Jane,— 

‘‘I want to look through those papers to see 
if there is a letter of mine there. You can 
watch me; and then, if anything should be 
lost, you will know it was not I who stole it." 

Jane makes no objection; and Neita, with 
@ heart beating afresh and faster, begins her 
eearch, 

Letters in unknown handwritings, memo- 
randa, bills, advertiaements—she goes throagh 
them all in vain. » 

She does not find her own grey repp paper. 
Sach ladies ag have corresponded with Mr. 
Collinson have used paper of every other pos- 
sible colour and quality. 

She remembers her own perfectly, so she 
hardly glances at the others, until she comes 
to a torn fragment of white notepaper covered 
with Jack s own cramped writing. 

She wonld pass it over too, only she sees her 
own name, and she takes it out of the pile, 
and reads it. 


“* My Darina Netra,” it begins, 

“You have injured me oruelly, You 
have nearly spoilt my life; but I believe you 
are penitent, and that your real love having 
never been given away from me we may atill 
be happy if you have courage to throw off the 
chains that bind you. 

“I understand your little note, darling. I 
have this moment received it; and, ‘in spite 
of all,’ as you aay, Iam ready to forgive, and 
I will be with you in the morning. 

‘You were dazzled by rank and wealth, and 
you are so young, I must not be hard upon 
you. | My love can never change, and I know 

Here the fragment breaks off. Noetta does 
not pause toask why. Herbrain is whirling 
with joy. Probably his letter was interrupted, 
and then lost, and his complete one has been 
delayed somehow. Isis so late she hag not 
time to think, She takes paper, pen and ink, 
and writer. 

24, Adelphi-terrace, 
“October 20.h, 1884. 

“ My Own Jacs, 

“I have found your letter, and I am so 
happy. I neverloved any one but you, and I 
never mean to marry anyone else. I care 
noshing for titles and money, only for love. 





Money is rab>ish, and love is everythi 
Come to me in the morning. I have been & 
miserable, and now I am so happy. 
‘** Your loving wife, 
“ Nerm,” 

She seala the letter, pata it in a conspicnong 
position on the chimney-piece, gives Jang five 
shillings in the fulness of her joy, ang 
departs. 





CHAPTER IX, 
‘LAWSON V. COURTENAY," 


Te case comes on, after all, 
‘Fifsy thousand certain,” says Noetta’s 


friends, bat the other side says little ; they 


keep so qaiet that Mr. Kirke is uneasy, 

“Taoey have something behind,” he gays, 
‘‘or they would make # compromise rather 
than bring it into court. Sir Robert would 
not mind paying a good sum down to be ont 
of it.” 

Netta excites universal sympathy. She has 
been gleaning a harvest since her return to 
the stage as far as salary goes, and the gale of 
her photographs has equalled that of any other 
competitor; but all the time she looks weary 
and sad, the ideal of a forsaken nymph, and 
the publio think she is breaking her heart, and 
are of opinion that a hundred thousand 
poands would be small compensation for her 
woes, 

When she comes into the witness-box she is 
pale and thio, a very ‘ broken flower,” and it 
is whispered that she is much averse to bring- 
ing on the action, but has been prevailed upon 
by her relatives. She gives her evidence 
quietly and firmly, and then thinks she has 
nothing to do bat leave the court with the 
silent but tearfal sympathy of the court, when 
Sir Charles Pollen, Bevil's counsel, poances 
upon her, 

‘You are acquainted with Mr. John Oollin- 
son, are you not? You have acted in the 
same company very frequently, I believe?” 

Netta colours, bat answers “ yes” qaietly, 

‘*You and he were on very intimate terms 
ee, you met the defendant, were you 
not?” 

“Not particularly,” says Netta, losing 
patience, 

“Please to remember yeu are on your 
oath,” saya Sir Charles, sternly, and all the 
colour fades out of Netta’s face. ‘ Were you 
not engaged to be married to him?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Bat you were lovers, ‘keeping company,’ 
were you not? You used to go out 
with him?” 

Netta admits the walks, R 

‘' And since your supposed engagement with 
Mr. Courtenay have you or have you ndt 
walked alone with Mr, Collinson on Hamp- 
stead Heath?” 

“That was nothing!” Netta answers. 

“That ia for the jary to decide, Miss Law- 
son. Did you or did you not walk with him 
on Hampstead Heath on the 22ad of Septem- 
ber last?” ‘ 

“Yes, I believe I did—yes, I did,” Netta 
says, defiantly. 

“While Mr, Courtenay was absent from 
London?” 

‘Yes; but he came that night.” ere 

“ Aad you told him about your morning $ 
walk?" 

“No. 
nothiog!" 

Are these letters in your writing?” 

Two letters are handed to Netsa—the grey 
repp note she sent to Jack, which was never 
answered, except by the fragment ehe found 
—the hurried, heediess lines ahe wrote at his 
lodgings, with date and address, which 
been answered by two or three lines, very 
severe, and much to the purpose. 1 ad 

“ Yes," she says, coloaring, and thinking 
Jack need not have kept her letters, and shen 
given them up, thoagh she does not under- 
stand the bearing they have upon her case, 


There was no ocoasion. It wad 
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Thank you, that will do,” says Sir Charles, 

‘ riamphant smile, 
ag oo wienesees are all usefal enongh. 

jg Bell, she manager of the theatre with 
whom ebe broke her engagement, Mes. Jalias 

and others. There ia no donbs that she 
was, formally and fast, engaged to be married 
jo Mr. Bevil Courtenay. 

Then Bevil comes into the witness box, 
sdmits the promise of marriage, but declares 
that he was jastified in breaking it, because the 

jotiff did not want to marry him, as she 

erred someone else—Mr. John Oollinson. 

Then Bevil’s witnesses are called, and three 
do his work for him—John Collinson, who 

to the lester that came by post, which 
be had at first thought of anewering by renew- 
ing his offer of marriage, bat which he had 
foally lets onanswered, having heard some. 
thing from Miss Standish that made him eus- 
ious of Mise Lawson's singleness of pur- 
The scond letter he had found on his 
chimney-piece, and bad been told that a lady 
wrote is who had waited jin his room from 
seven o'clock till half-past ten on the evening 
of October 20th 1884 

Jane Withers, domestic servant, corrobo- 
rated this evidence, and adds her own, which 
is very telling. 

Edith Smith, known in the theatrical pro- 
lesion as Edith Standish, telle the court how 
the met the plaintiff the day she returned 
fom visiting Lady Oourtenay at Whitoliff, 
which was two days before she received Mr. 
Qourtenay’s letser, and that Miss Lawson 
looked out of epirite, and said that she was 
noi very anxious for the marriage, and would 
miher go back to the stage. 

This is considered sufficient, It is impos- 
tible 10 consider @ lady’s feelings or prospects 
0 have been very much injared in the face 
t this evidence, 

The jary, with a minute's consultation, give 
thtit verdict in accordance with the judge's 
mmming up, and the unanimous feeling of 


the public, — 
° Por the plaintiff. Damages, one shilling!” 


o * « 7 e 


80 Jack is avenged, and Bsvil is free, and 
Netta hag to make her hay while the sun of 
her notoriety shines, by drawing big houses 
fora few weeks, after which she must subside 
into obscurity once more. 

Por Aunt Charlotte is really the moat 
injured one, and she has a great deal of diffi- 
culty in meeting with another situation, as 
the share of fame that has come to her through 
Vetta is not of advantage to a governesr. 

fear of starvation impels her to write a 
letter to Lady Alexandra Courtenay on the 
day that her wedding is recorded in the papers. 

Merely asks for a recommendation ; but 
Alexandra understands, and represents to her. 
husband that. as he has got off very easily so 
it, he might take poor Miss Bell's olaim into 
ntideration, seeing that he was the sole 
instigator of her giving up her eituation. 

He agrees with bis two days’ bride, and 
“nds Mies Bell a very munificent present, 
Which he traste she will accept for old friend. 

iPS sake; bas Lady Alexandra does not 
think thas she would be quite jastified in 
cementing Miss Bell as an instructress of 

“All's well that ends well !"’ says Miss Bell, 
Pocketing her cheque. 


[THE END ] 








oma the revolution in France between 
_ and 1794 over one million of homan 
@'Dgs were put to death by the guillotine and 
otherwise. ‘Ine bodies of the guillotined in 
4rla were skinned, and the skins tanned, and 
thiefly usea for making leather breeches and 
azeps for the soldiers. Female skins, being 
er, were principally used for making 
gloves, Napoleon the First discouraged thie 
&Fuesome practice, ” 





“Yon used not to think that in Por 


WITHOUT A REFEREN CE. | Augusta longago. You were all for going ont 


oo 


OHAPTER XXX. 


Were Miss Parr to place the matter in a 
lawyer's hands, where were her proofs? and 
where was her money? She had one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; but if a detective was sent 
out to India to look into matters that had 
happened twenty years previously one 
hondred and fifty pounds wonld not go far. 

There was Roger, but Roger would be a 
bad detective; he was 80 open, 80 impetuous, 
so rash; and, moreover, how could he get 
leave ? 

She must cepend upon herself, as she had 
often done before. Mr. Paske must have 
some vulnerable point; the rhinoceros could 
be killed in one place, s small one it was true 
—the eye; Mr. Paske might be tripped up 
and caught by means of his old chum, Mr. 
Horne. 

And now ebe was tired cof this long waiting 
on events. Everything does not come to 
those who wait; when it does arrive it is 
generally too late for them to enjoy it. She 
would strike a bold stroke, and take the con. 
sequences ; ehe would precipitate matters, 

The two friends were going to spend the 
evening in the smoking-room. It was chify 
enough now at the end of September. The 
windows were olosed, the curtains drawn. 
Why should she not conceal herself behind the 
curtains of the deep bay window, and listen 
to their conversation ? 

Sbe would glean more in that way in a 
night than she would pick up from chance 
“talks” with Mr. Horne in months. 

No sconer thought of than done. She 
slipped down the sage, and down four 
steps, and found the door of the smoking. room 
ajar. It looked bright and comfortable, with 
candles, arm.chairs, and a nice fire, in front of 
which was drawn up 8 mall table, with a care 
of spirits and a box of cigars. It all looked 
very snug indeed—just the place for a oon- 
fidential interview ! 

Sara had barely time to get behind the 
window curtains when she heard Mr. Horne’s 
loud voice in the passage outside. 

“* This is something like!" said Mr. Horne, 
cheerily, as he threw himeelf into an arm- 
chair, and stretched out his legs. ‘‘’Pon my 
word, Mr. P., you have not made a bad thing 
of it! Now, have you?" 

"Nor you; and by Jove, you have six to 
four the best of it,’’ said the other, drawing 
up a chair. 

‘* Now, I'd like to know how you make that ! 
out?" said Mr. Horne, lighting a cigar. ' 
* You, with your town house, your country | 
place, your men-servants and maid-servants, 
your wife with her diamonds, your step- | 
daughter with her airs, your own——”’ 

“ Stop ; leave Amy out of the list!'’ said 
Mr. Paske, sharply. 

* Well, with all these items, and plenty of 





money at your bankers, you are a happy, ' 


prosperous man. What more do you want? 


in the world, and making a great stir ands 
great name, and beinga very fine fellow. You 
were ambitious, Mr. P., even in short jsakety 
—ambitions of money and power, and to get 
them with as little personal tronble as possi 
ble ; and—and—by Jove ”* blowing & clond 
of tobacco into the air—‘' you did. You go’ 
your wish!" 

** $0 yon think. I pulled the chestnuts ons 
of the fice, and you ate them. my friend !” 

‘* Tene, and so did yoa. You have had a 
very good time this last twenty years, have 
you not?” 

‘** Yes, I suppose so!" he admitted, reluc 
tantly. 

“ Sapposeso! Better than making a few 
rupees on some desolate mountain tea estate 
in India, or on some desolate‘ ran’ up country 
athome. You always were a gambler, even 
ass brat of a boy, I've heard, and you threw 
for a big stake and collared iv.” 

‘And played no more. Now you go on 
gambling still, and some day you will ruin 
me, and the whole thiog will burst up. I have 
always expected is.” 

** And if it does, what a comedown for Miss 
Pontifex! You have spoiled that girl— woman, 
I mean. She has had her head tarned.” 

‘NotI! She has it in the blood. She was 
born so! "’ 

** To. night she looked as if she wonld like 
to have my blood, as if she would bite me! " 

** She ia all bark, no bite!" said Mc Paske, 
with a faint attempt as wit. ‘ When do you 
ee going back to Australia, Charlie, my 


** Oh, I don't know!” 

** Way, you talked of this autamn ?” 

"Did 1? Well, it was enly talk 1” 

‘* And yet you say the life over hereis slow, 
and you aresiok of it, and long for Anstralia, 
and dampers, and old chums, and watch 
horses,” 

‘** Oh, you want to get rid of me!” 

Silence. 

**Come, silence gives consent ! 
your mind!” 

‘* Well, to be as plain spoken ag you are, I 
do. People wonder why you are always hang: 
ing about me. They will begin to suspect, 
My wife and family don’t fancy you!” 

‘'No,” with a loud gaoffaw. ‘Anyone can 
see that!” 

‘* And Lam always in fear of your letting 
fall some word thas may do mischief.”’ 

‘“‘Tam safe enongh. Have [ not been mam 
for twenty years? Iam as safe asa church !'’ 

** Yea! bat I have a queer presentiment of 
evil. Whether it is that my liver is ont of 





Speak out 


' order or what I don't know; bas I feel ill and 


depressed. You know that girl wonld not stay 


' in the convent and sconted the action of taking 


She has come home.”’ 


the veil. s 
You don't mean it!” 


“Good gracious! 
starting up, 

‘Yes, I do. Idid all I could to keep her 
in Caloutts, Istoppedher allowance. However, 
she made her way to London. She weat to 
Dombey and Son, and wanted my address. 


Whilst I—1 am a sort of loafer without a She is avery determined piece of goods!” 


home, that lives in lodgings, and on whatever 
you give him!" 

‘* You area precious expensive loafer, I can 
tell yon, Charlie Horne. I've paid you in one 
way or another twelve hundred within two 
months.” 

‘* And what’s 
thousand a-year ? 

‘Five thousand a-year, 
precious little pleasure, Doyou think I care 
for a carriage and horses, and giving big balls 


that to a man with five 


that’ gives me 


aout us. and wonld cut us if we had no ooin. 
I loathe it all—hate it! My wife spends, Mies 
Pontifex spends, the servants spend, you 
spend! I am only the paymaster—that's 
my part—and supposed to be my pleasure! I 
often wish I jast had a little place, 


year, and peace, 





and dinners to people who don't care twopence 


and a bit | done a great deal for her, I : 
of a garden, and a pipe, and say a hundred a ! pounds, and advised her to go into service, for 
r il 


** The dence she did!” 

‘' And, of course, I told them not to notice 
her.” 

* And is that all?" — 

“No; not long ago I had a visit—it was 
last January—from a Mrs. Hyde, a friend of 
hera. She wanted me to acknowledge her as 


| my daughter, and produce her certificate of 


birth, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Beoanse she was about to marry—to marry 
well, and the man naturally wanted to know 
who she was, and who her psop'e were?” 

“ Yes, and were you eqaal to the occasion ? ” 

“‘T thirk so. I said she was a atation- 
master’s daughter, and her name was Snandy, 
I had had her educated out of charity, snd had 
I cont her ten 


would have nothing more to do with her, 
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as sh come to England agatast my 
expr = 

en » hew! WH a anol oerd ye 
Are, Fama! N t kin a aback! ¢ 
weasel a Tar gC ) n 
- 7 _al 1 n A ‘ " 
he A ial ’ 

“ay ou Walls have ears! 

Not in an old house like this, my frisrd! 

I 1g vor! are, and you certainly are 
looking very eccefy. Ia it trne you takes 
ct loral? It'ea bad habit, you know?" 

‘’'Yes; bot I am obliged to. I sleep so 


adiy.” 

, “Surely you have got over that by this 
time?” with auother hoarse laugh. ‘'Doyon 
have bad dreams?” P 

“7 tell you I can't sleep. Yi's conetita- 
tiona!, the doctor says, and it’s uncommonly 
trying.’ 

“Too doctor says! What does he know? 
Constitationsl! Oh, my eye!" 

‘Well, and abont Australia?” 

“Yas, and what about it?” in a sleepy 
Wide 

‘What will you take to go back? You 
ranst see it does not do, your hanging about. 
My wife often wonders I put up with your 
insolexcs ; and she has been hinting that you 
have a hold over me, snd levy blackmail, 
and it’s not very pleasant.” 

‘‘ Blackmail is an ogly word,” using an 
cath. ‘ What would she call eppropriating 
five thousand g-year for twenty years, eh? 
One handred thousand pounds! That's 
somothiog like a sum, and worse than any 
amoant of blackmai!. It's downright high- 
way robbery !”’ 

“ B'aokmail or nat, what will you take to 
go—to go and never come back?” 

‘Ton thousand poands down on the nail, 
no leas.” 

‘Ten thousand! Say a hondred whilst you 
are about it,’’ said Mr. Paske, sarcastically. 

“No,” doggedly. ‘I say ten and stick to 
ton, no more and noless, I may take more!" 

‘‘Avd where am I to get ten thousand 
pounds? You know very well the estate is 
tied up. I cannot tonch a shilling of the 
cepita’, and never could.” 

“Ana agood jobtoo! It would have been 
gone long ego. You can insure your life, and 
raise it in that way.” 

“J think five are as much as I can give 
yon.” 

‘Then I advise you to think again, for I 
won't budge under ten,”’ said Mr, Horne, with 
mach rezolaotion in his tone. 

“Florne, do you know that sometimes I 
feel a2 if I could murder you?” 

“TI daresay. It ia not the first time you 
have had that feeling abont a man; but you 
won't do it as you did before for I am always 
armed, with this very nice pocket revolver | "' 

Sara peeped ont cautiously with just one 
eye. Mr. Horne hada glass of highly-coloured 
whisky in one hand, and a revolver that he 
was gazing at sffectionately in the other. 
Mr. Paske was lying back in the chair, an 
extinguiched cigar between hia lips, surveying 
him with a look of abzolately murderous 
hate. 

.' Well, I suppose you must get it,” he said 
after a panse. ‘Any sacrifice to get rid of 
you. I dareeay I'll manage it by the end of 
the month, and then I] hand yon over the 
money, and yon will band me over the 
papers.” 

“ What papers?” gaid the other, coolly. 

“Don’t pretend you don't understand, and 
don’t be a fool! Why the psapers—the mar. 
riage certificates, her birth certificate, ber 
letters, all the things in that brown leather 
portfolio that you stole!" 

‘Yea, I certainly did steal them—they 
represent my bread and cheese, Do you 
think that if T had not cribbed them I would 
ever have been able to have squeezed a 
ehilling from you? No, James, I knew you 
for » hard, echeming man, that lets nothing 
®tand in your way when you have an end to 
gsiv. You would have pushed me aside, 
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down into the gueter, Is would ba only 
your word againet mine, and yon a rich mai 
and I An imposter, you would 
have said; bat luckily Toave the proofa. 9 
was a grand day for me when I on 
o this stud you were ons, only for a 

neniged the brown porsfolio, 
and cirried i: off Inever wonld have guessed 
its valne bad you not made euch a fass and 
euch a losking mp of it ovcs, whén I came 
upon you unexpestedly once before.” 

“+s Where is is now?” 

“At my lawyers. No, no, you have no 
chance. You can't steal it. It’s in a strong 
box and only to be given up by my written 
authority.’’ 

“You will give it up for ten thouvand 
pounds?" 

‘' And set you free for ever?’ with a sneer. 

“ And set me free for ever,"” he repeated. 

‘* And supposing T won't?" 

“Then you must support youreelf in 
future.” 

* And peach on you?” 

‘Yes, if you like. ({I¢’ will ruin” me, of 
courss.”’ 

‘Rain you! Hang you, you mean!” 

“NolIdon't. There is no fear of my neck, 
thank you. I shall lose the money. I may get 
a year’s imprisoument—that isthe most harm 
you oan do me,” 

“A year's! You'll be aflifer, as‘feure as I 
sit here!” 

“And you will starve! You could not earn 
an honest penny if your life depended on is. 
You can cheat at oarde and over races. Toast's 
your way of earning money!” 

“IfI were you I wonld be ashamad to talk 
of honest pennies. I wander the word docs 
nes choke you!” 

“Andift LT were you I'd take ten thonyand 
pounds and clear out of ‘this country.’ It's a 
good offer, and you will never get a better, so 
think it over caréfa'ly.” 

* Well, I'll think it over, and let you know 
to morrow.” 

‘© You must fire the papers.” 

“it I do you must ‘make it twelve thou- 
gand," ; 

* What a rascal yon are. Charlie Horne! ” 

“Tne same to you. Youarethe pot if I 
am the kettle. It's a temptation to collar the 
swag, and go back to her conntry. I've a 
longing to see the old blue gum trees, and the 
bright sky ont there once more, and to hear 
the bleating and mooing in the stock. yards."’ 

‘* How poetical and romantio, and to gamble 
in low dens, and to drink in bars, and to 
ewagger over the old chams as long as you 
have a coin in your pocket." 

“Talking like that ia a good way to make 
me give you what you want, isit not?” 

“Ob! if you sink mel sink you. Wesink 
or swim together; and I fancy you know on 
which side your bread is battered; no one 
better.” 

‘I'm not sanguine in that, ‘Well, time is 
flying, and I must go. It’s nearly one o'clock. 
Vil let you have #n answer to-morrow, and if 
it is yes you and I pay over within a month. 
I'm thinking of taking a wife out with me, 
What do you eay to that?” 

‘*Who—who would have you?” 

‘Oh! a monstrous fine girl, and ons that 
looke as well bred as any lady in the land— 
your wife’s maid, Sura Parr, I suppose you 
have noticed her? * 

“T don’t like that girl.” 

“Then she and I will bain the same boat, 
so that’s ag it shonld be. She is handsome, 
young, agreeable, and olever.” 

‘‘ Ay! that’s jast it. She has a fine pair 
of eyes and a sharp tongue. She is clever, 
Take care you don't find her too clever for you 
some day. Isit settled that you are going to 
marry her?” 

*' Qaite,” 

“Have you asked her?” 

“No; bat that is a mera matter of form. 
The girl is madiy in love with me!" he said, 
iropressively, 

** Everyone to their taste, 


&® poor one 


that 


and 
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As far as I am 
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concerned, I shalt bs giad to kee the last of 
her. She alwsya seems to me aa if she wag 
looking for something, 2nd always had hor 





ears prickad.'’ Ciever Mr. Paste! 
‘Bho wag probably watching and listening 
for me,” said Mr. Horne, with outrageous gop. 


i ceit 


“Oh, pozeibly!” said the other, with a 
grant 

“ Well, I'm off. You had better fet me ont 
through the window here, not to bs Knocking 
up your house and grand men.servants, Lord 
if they only knew! Many a time I have geen 
you cleaning your father’s horse and buggy 
and chopping wood!" j 

By this time Mr. Paske had pushed back 
the curtaias and opened the window, lettings 
cold blast into the room. Luckily for Sars 
he brought no candle, and she stood cower} 
up in # corner, scarcely ventnring to draw her 
breath, 

Mr. Paske wat in a hurry to speed the 
patting guest, Mr. Horne was in a hurry to 
be gone. He madevhia exit quickly, the window 
was closed, the curtain drawn, and Sata stil! 
stood with her kness knooking together, her 
face damp with perspiration, but undic. 
covered ! 

Mr. Paske drew up to the fire, lit a cheroot, 
poured out nearly half a tumbler of raw 
brandy, and sat over the coals buried in 
thonght, running his squarely-shaped hands 
through his grizz'y hair, and occasionally 
muttering aloud. 

At last he fell asleep. Tho fire went ont, the 
clock on the mantelpiece strock thres, Sars 
was tiredand cold. She slipped off*her shoes 
and stealthily crept out from her hiding-place, 
She was safe; he was snoring. Gently ahe 
reached the door, softly she tarned the hanille, 
and stole up like a yhost to her own room, 

Luckily no one shared it with her. She 
then undressed rapidly in the dark, said her 
prayers, and got into bed and stept soundly. 

Her boldness and audacity had been 
rewarded. She had done a good night's work, 
and found out something at last ! 





OHAPTER XXXII. 


Tne day after her adventure in the suoking- 
room Sara locked herself securely into her 
own room, and sat down and wrote the follow- 
ing letter—a letter which took some thought, 
and a considerable amount of time :— 


* Dear Captatn Hype,— 

“At last I have discovered some- 
thing! Waiting for events, or for chanceslips 
of conversation, was weary and aveless, 
especially when I had to work hatd all she 
time, and ‘and keep my place.’ 

« Last night I was resolved on a bold stroke, 
and I have been repaid for my venture! Mr. 
Horne dined here, and he and Miss Pontifex 
had high words at dinner, and a violent 
quarrel, She told him plainly that be was 
only fit to bein the servanta’ hall, sbathe was 
drunk, and that she would never ait in the 
room with him again; and Mr. Paske sat by, 
to his relation's amazement, looking volumes, 
but saying nothiog, instead of, #8 
expected, kicking the insolent wreteh oat of 
the houss; bat afterwards, in the privacy of 
his:smoking-room, Mr, Paske ssid a great des 
to Mr. Horne, and I was behind ere window 
curtain, and heard every word they uttered. 

“ T was not discovered. If I had been I doubt 
if I would be writing you this lester. 

“Toney drank brandy, or whisky, and 
smoked and quarrelled. Mr. Paske wante 
Horne to quit the conntry. He says his hang: 
ing on here is suspicions ; that people wonde, 
that his own family detest him, that he bad 
much better retarn to Australia and stay 
there. 

* After much wrangling Horne agreed 10 
go on payment of ten thousand pounds, to be 
raised by Mr. Paske by insuring his life. 

“They talked ‘of the girl who bad ome 
home from India,’ meanieg me; and ‘Mr. 
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a” bold young woman, a Mrs. Hyde, who | 
had asked him sto acknowledge the girl as hig 


st danghter. 
< dismissed her with a ten-pound note, and 


a piece of adv gee. 
out of five thousand year, ssid Horne, and 
they both laughed—wreiches ! 

si Horne is to receive twelve thousand pounds 
down when he gives ap & little portfolio con. 
gaining osrtifioates, letters, and papers, which 
he stole from his confederate, in order to have 
aggoure hold over him, 

i‘ Phia exchange is to take place in about 
tendays. The papers are deposited at a bank 


in Dover. 

“Qace Mr. Paske gets them into his hands 
he will destroy them, of course. Way he did 
noi do so before seems strange; but why do 
guilty men 80 often;keep the proofs of their 


“I+ is my aim to gethold of this portfolio 
by hook or by crook ; if not.we.are loss. Mr. 
Horne, 201 heard him @ay,.intends to marry 
me,and take me ont to tralia as his-bride. 
He admitted that he-hadmot.asked me yet, 
put ag he is quite certain ef my congent be 

that to be. an ignii $ il., 
Qal it J could only Jay aay nds on .thase 
— the, 


igs a of my momo oti aoe 
i oer ue mint! 
ance. here is Miss Pontitox's be 1, — 9 
Yours i Pye’ 
a lggher she received .a short note in 


“Dear ®ytv1u,— 

“T prefer thisname to Sara. I have 
recived and barnt yours. All [ can say is 
that you are & wonderful girl; and if we are 
to succeed, you will carry us through single- 
handed. At the same time, command me to 
any extant. I shall notJeave Dover—not go 
fatfrom barracks, so that a wire from you 
vill slwaye find.ame, 

‘The lakeat news ia, that. year having 
capied gince Robext Hyde's desth,,and Lhav- 
iagno.proofa.of my wife's.birth,.the fortune 
has lapsed to Bernard. I recsived.a notice to 

fet 4bhis morning from Sharp and 


. 


_ “Taleo hear that,he.ia,going to .be married 
ippedintaly to Mre. Dering Qaly for her, 
And Ungle Robert's fears ant ihatiade, I would 
not have lost the money; and, mow, in. spite 
Ot hia animosity and his, mad .will, she is 
ing to.bave the spending of his foxtane 
pall. It's enough tomake him rise from 
graxe | “Yours, 
“ R, > me 
Phis.piece of news was quite true; and a 
days later there was.a smart wedding.at 
Peter's, Eaton.squaze, when Bernard 
Hyde, Esq., led to the altar the beantifal Mrs, 
ng, widow of the late Augustus Dering, 
ot Morgside Parkand Curaon-atreet—vide the 
mMertning, p_pexs. 
‘Bermard had suddenly scrambled up the 
ladder, and touched the summit of-his ambi- 
fiona handsome. wile, and,an immense for- 


‘How quickly he had got up these Jatéor 
rungs of the ladder, and Roger and his, pauper 
Were left at. the bottom ! 

rd bad.tied, bimgelf to an, adventuress 

for, noshing. Tt syas.a capital joke, and, his 
Wile ansared into it with wondertal spirit. 

They went to Raris and Vienna, and apent 

Money, and, were overwhelmed with presents 


hel Aathene of congratulations and ereetious 


hb! what it is to baye nine thousand 
year! It opens up a vista of fawn and 
Saatey houses, shooting, hunting, dinners, 
alls, and even game and flowers to the sharp 


This he had declined, and | Nothing succeeds like anacess. 
* * * 


xe for her protégée. ‘ Ten pounds |} 


.} lad, but always 


lated how he had had an interview | eyes of some people, who would cross the 


Atreet to avoid you bad you shabby boots and 


} umbrella, and only two hundred a-year. 


Sara's ‘‘day ont’ wae a brizht one—early 
in November. The sun was co warm, the sea 
89 smooth, the eky so blaus, that you conid 
scarcely realise that you were not in.the early 
days of September; and some of the ladies 
who promenaded on Dover parade,seemed to 
be still clinging to their summer frooka. 

Sara, according to request, had made -her- 
self very smart. She looked “ quite 
lady,” a regolar tip-topper, th Mr. 
Horne, when he first caught sight.of ber i 
her neat tailor-made jacket, boa .ai maf, 
wn) peas and — French 193. 

He paid her a good many compliments as 
they strolled up and down in the sun that 
lovely day. 

‘*Let us sit down here,” said Mr. Horne, 
pointing to a bench, “and take our eagé,.and 
quizz the passers-by."’ 

**Yes,but I’d much rather you would tell 
me another atory,” said the wily Sara. 
‘‘Some more about Australia. I liked the 
dast.so much.” 

‘Well, I must think. I suppose you don't 
dknow much about India? Bat lil tell youa 
Atory of Australia and India mixed. That 
may interest you. Or,”—asif strack with a 
sudden thought—‘“‘shall we go off and get our 
photographs done? Morning is the best, time. 
We.would make a handsome group!” 

‘“No, no, no. I am fired. Let us stay 
here, and .please tell me your story. I like 
ba here quietly, and watehing the sea,” 

‘*Well, once upon.atime shere-was.a chap 
over in Anstralia—a doctor's son—a sharp 

eking beyond what he.had 
in hand, always craving to better himself and 
be a big swell; and this craving lost him 
many @ place, for with looking to the future 
he neglected the present, and seemed to be 
always expecting a fortune to drop into his 
hands. 

“He was first a clerk, and he lost that 
billes; then on & run as aocountant and 
stook-keeper, he lost that; -then he went to 
Melbourne, and went in for gambling, and 
did well for a while, strange to.say. He was 
a bard chap. He fought. with hia mother over 
the little the doctor left, and stripped her 
almost bare, and spent what he took. He 
seemed to think, though he was only the son 
of a straggling doctor, thatbe had a right to 
the best of everything, the same as o dake's 
heir, and did, not care what he did, or who. he 
trampled on to-get it. 

“Oh! he was bard, and aelfish, and grasp- 
ing, and ambitious, and yet he did not feel 
inclined to work for all this. “He was nearly 
thirty years of age and still nothing par- 
tioular, etill on the look out, when he thought 
he would go off to India, and take to tea in 
Aseam. ‘There was a former schoolfellow 
there doing pretty well, and he knew some- 
thing of chemistry, aud thoaght he might try 
anew way of trying to live, a new field for 
his enterprise,” 

“Yes; and did he suoseed?” 
Sara, 

‘*In a way he never expeated. He was 
only up beyond Shillong about six months 
when the tea planter lost bis wife came, and in 
for a great fortune, being next-of-kin to some 
old lady he had never even heard of in 
England. However, the lawyers had ferreted 
him out, and there was the fortane all waiting 
him. and all tied op—atrange to say. 

‘‘He did not seem much eet on it. His 
wite’s death.was a great blow, and he did not 
seem to get over it. He was going down 


inquired 





casual acqyainiances whom they ames | 
pereand who. seemed to haye suddenly 
into old and intimate, friends. 


country on business to some solicitors in 
Calontia with this overseer of his, and he fell 
out of the train and was killed! They were 
in the same carriage, and the Australian, with 
| great presence of mind, changed identities, 
and made out that the overseer was killed, 
and the tea planter survived. 

‘‘In India one has lots of luggage in the 





carriage, ag they are very roomy; co he put on 
the fellow's clothes, opened his boxes, read up 
hia papers, and hsd everything pat, and 
slipped into the fellow's shoes, and took hia 
name and fortune, and passad entirely un- 
questioned and scot free,” 

‘Poat certainly is 2 strange story! Bat 
how conld he pass himself off? They musi 
haye been quiis different in appsarance? ” 

‘80 they were—though both dark, and both 
of a height and age. Tas tea-planter had led 
a lonely life in Assam for years, had few 
friends, and when they heard he had gota 
dortune, and gone home, they were not gur- 
priged. Why should they be? And Paske 

one litéle girl. Hullo! I have let slipa 
name,” becoming very red. “So much for 
my Jong tongue, and for you pressing me to 
fell stories. I doubt but mischief will come 
of pat — the deuce coald I not be 
prudent ind you, you are as thou ou 
had.never heard? Do you hear me? alld 

‘Oleourse Ido. I am deaf. You have.told 
me.nothing. You may be quite comfortable.” 

“Ob, may I? Well, you will make me still 
more comfortable if you will tell me some. 
thing. Iam offto Australia in about three 
weeks at latest, in the Oriental, for good and 
all. I am going to cut this played-out old 
country; and I want.to take a wife back to 
Melbourne. Iam a rich man. I shall take 
twelve thousand pounds in hard cash with me. 
What do you say, Sara; will you be Mrs, 
Horne?” 

He seemed to have no donbt of her.xeply, 
as he smiled at her encourazingly. ‘ 

‘*T_—I—am very much obliged,’’ she gtam- 
mered, 

‘Of course you are. It's. great rise for 
you from service. You will bea real lady, and 
keep your own maid. Still you are a very 
handsome girl, and look as if you might be a 
duchess. So that'sall settled. I can only give 
you short notice, you see, and you had better 
give warning at The Hermitage, and we will 
get the license.” 

**Batstop, Mr. Horge, Ihave not said yes, 
and I must have time to make up my niiad, 
You will. have to give me a week to think over 
it at the very least,’’ said Sara, nervously. 

‘‘ Nonsense! ‘What can you have to make 
up your own mind about?” 

‘* About going to Australia, and spending 
the rest of my life there. I don't think I 
should like it. Now, if-.you were going to stay 
at home is would be another thing. I am 
very fond of England!” 

‘* Yes, but Iam not going. to stay at home. 
Iam bound to gail in three weeks’ time for 
Melbourne. [Let mo write up, and take s 
double ficat-class.passage. Come now! don't 
be silly | don't say.no!”’ 

‘‘ Bat surely thie notion of going to Aus: 
tralia is very sudden, and something quite 
new !'’ said Sara. 

“No; it's been in my head this long 
time. I’ve not been. home for nine years, 
and I have a sort of longing to sniff the 
smell of the b!ue gum.trees, and eat.a damper 
once more, and to ride a free-going water !"’ 

‘* | daresay I can make you a damper here. 
Isit not only flour.and water?” 

‘“T envy anyone not born out there, to.turn 
out the real thing; and talking of eating, Jet 
us go to the hotel naw and have a good 
launch, and afterwards we will go up to the 
Castle on Shakespeare's Oliff, whiehever you 
like!" 

As they .roseto go: he said,— . 

‘There's that chap—that Hyde !—waiking 
past with anotber officer. He has been up 
and down, and up and down, keeping his. eye 
on us. I wonder what he wants? I don’s 
know him save by -sight, and neither do 

oul” 
a To this remark Sara made no reply ; but 
followed her companion to an adjacent :hotel, 
where he ordered ‘a tip-top lanoheon,” as he 
expressed it—-oysters, grouse, champagne—the 
best they hadinthebouse. Rastling his loose 
silver in his pocket, and issuing his. wishes 
with his hat on the back of his head, luncheon 
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(JHE EDGE OF 7HE OLIFF GAVE WAY, AND, WITH A FEARFUL S5O0T, MR. 


‘was soon served, and to be excellent. 
As Sara only drank water, and refused many 
pressing offers of champagne, therefore Mr. 
Horne was obliged to drink a whole bottle to 
himeelf, and it was quite as much as was good 
for him. 

He was exceedingly loud and talkative as he 
strolled up towards Shakespeare’”s Oliff, paus- 
ing for breath every now and then, and to 
survey the opposite white coast of France, 

He was in the act of declaiming abcut his 
native land with both arms outstretched when 
the foreign land he stood upon—treacherous 
alien soil !—suddenly gave way beneath his 
feet. He had been walking perilously near 
the edge, and, with a fearfal shout, he went 
over. 

A small, jatting-out piece of chalk arrested 
his i diate d st about six feet down; 
and there, with bis nails buried into the bank, 
the wretched man olurg between sky and sea, 
no one in sight but Sara and a little boy, and 
the ignorant crowds pacing the streets, pier, 
and parade below. 

He glanced up at Sara with a white face, 
on which was written a passion of fear and 
‘despair, and she looked back at him rigid with 
horror, with starting eyes and panting breath ; 
but fear had not paralyeed her. 

She screamed to a coastguard far away. 
Bhe stripped off the skirt of her dregs in an in- 
stant, and flang part of it to the wretched 
man over the cliff, whilst she and the boy held 
the other. They lay flat down at the very 
brink, and clutched it with all their might, for 
the lump of chalk was gradually giving way, 
and nothing could gave him from a horrible 
death bat their united exertions. Alas! he was 
heavy; he weighed fourteen stone. He was 
more than they could support. 

The coastguard, ranning up, was just in time 
to see the ekirt slip from their hands ; and the 
unfortunate man, with a tinkling of pebbles, 
and a dull roar of gravel, slide down the cliff. 
That fall at the bottom. Ugh! how it 
pounded! It was sickening. 








The place at which Mr, Horne went over 
was not from the summit of the oiiff, from 
which so many have lost their lives, but 
farther on, where the cliff is lower. The dress 
and the gradual drop had broken his fall, 
and there a quarter of an hour later he was 
picked op. He was still alive, though quite 
unconscious. He was carried to the hotel 
from which he had recently issued in such 
excellent health and spirits. A surgeon was 
at once on the spot, a nurse sent for. Sara 
gave his name and address, and said that all 
expenses would be liberally paid by Mr. 
Paeke of The Hermitage, Walmer. 

Mr. Paske, she told herself, would be only 
too well pleased to get rid of him so cheaply, 
and would spare no expense for his doctor, 
nurse, and funeral. Yes, the surgeon had 
told ber that ke believed the injored man 
had fractured his spine. It would not be a 
painfal ending, but it was only a question of a 
few days; but friends had best be told. And 
she knew them, Yes, if she could do nothing 
else for him, she would go over to Walmer, 
and inform Mr, Paske without delay. 

‘* Yes,” said the surgeon. ‘‘ You have no 
time to lese. The sooner his friends come, 
and his worldly affairs are settled, the better. 
He will probably be conscious to-morrow. 
There will be an inquiry, of course, about the 
accident, and you will have to give evidence, 
but that won't befor a few days, probably 
not until the inquest is held.” 

She shuddered. 


Sara found Roger Hyde waiting outside the 
hotel, when she left it. She was very white 
and shaken, and seemed as one dazed. Never 
before in her life had she been brought face 
: -_ with tragedy of this sort, tragedy and 

eath. 

‘It baa been a bad basiness,” said Roger, 
- os joined her. ‘Is there any chance for 

im?’ 
** Not the smaliest,” she answered. ‘‘ When 


* The inquest!“ 





HOBNE FELL CVE 


B}) 


I think of it all—the endden slip, the giving 


way of the tarf, his awful 


, his , and 


our struggle to save him—I feel quite sick 
and giddy,” and she leant against a wall. 
“I have no doubt you do. Come into this 


confectioners, 


and have some wine or coffee.” 


“No, I must go back at once, I have 
tell the news to Mr. Paske.'’ as 

** And good news it will be to him, I fancy 
I shall go with you,” bailing a passing fly. 

“ What, to The Hermitage?” = 


“No, to Walmer. 


You don’t look fit 


travel by yourself, and you shan’t me 


that way alone 
She certain! 


y did not look fit for much, 


although she had replaced the skirt of her 
dress, and was outwardly, neat and tidy 98 


usual. Her 

trembled, as if 
“Very well, 

Bbation. 


voice shook, wy her han 
she bad the palsy. 
you shall come to Walmer 


I shall want to husband all my 


strength and all my wits for what is 0om- 


ing.” 


“ And what is that?" 
“A life-and-death straggle between Mr. 


Paske and me, 
folio. I mean 


for the contents of the 
to have them at any 0086, 


20, I expect, does he." 
“How are you going to set about pune 


them? 
Roger, eagerly. 


Cannot I do something? 


“T am ashamed to be ile 


Oannot I tackle Paske?"’ 

“I think not; but, of courss, I will let you 
know if you can. I shall return here 10 
Dover, and stay with Mr. Horne till the Isst. 
He is sure to ask for me. He pro 
me to-day, and wanted me to go out with him 
to Melbourne in three weeks’ time.” 


" Poor begga: 
again,” said R 


r, he will never see Melbourne 
oger, empbatically. 


“No, they think his spine is injared, a4 


he can’t live more than a few days. 


If you 


saw where he went down you would ee 
he was alive now.” 


(To be continued.) 
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{‘*BOTBER THE DORCAS MEETING!” gatD RUPERT. 


NOVELETTE. } 
THE OCEAN OF LIFE. 
CHAPTER I. 


“Wut are you doing here?” 
voice was harsh, the tone uncomprising, 
and the figure cowering in the darkest shadows 
of theinner porch sbrank still further from 
the questioner, But he was not to be 
thwarted 


“What are you doing here?” he questioned 
iain, and bending forward touched her with 
authoritative finger. ‘‘ You had best answer 
Me quickly and trusbfally. 

Awhite, flower like face, with dark, despe- 
mie eyes was lifted to meet the clergyman’s 

regard. It was the face of a girl not more 
than seventeen, but it already bore the impress 
ttrorrow and want. 

“I wanted to stay here to-night,” said a 

¥, Sweet voice. ‘‘ Iam afraid of the dread- 

streeta,'’ 

“Bus the clerk is making fast all the doors. 
Tou Would have been locked in here until the 
worming had I nos discovered you.” 

I should not have been afraid,” she an- 
meted, wearily. “This is God's house; 
7 som ante bene = 

verend Kennedy listened frowningly. 
Then he said, — ” 
“ Where is your home?” 

“Thave no home.” 

: But you have friends?" 

Not one in she world. I buried my father 
}terday,” and here the sweet voice faltered 
ind broke, the dusky eyes grew heavy with 
the would not shed. “ He wasill so long 
all our savings went, and so this morning 

dlady told me I must leave." 
at was your father before his ill- 


ness?” 
“A clerk in the city,” the girl answered. 
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And now she rose and faced her questioner, 
and he saw she was very slight—just a mere 
slip of a girl, all unfitted to battle with a cruel 
and wicked world. Bat he had been co often 
deceived by candidates for charity that his 
naturally suspicious nature had grown more 
and more distrustfal with each passing year ; 
and his voice was not & whit less harsh when 
he bade her tell h!m where she had Jast lived, 
and what guarantee she could give of her re- 
epectability. But the pcor child was too 
murerable, too desolate, to resent bis manner 
or his questions, and answered meekly enough. 
The clergyman stood silent and thoughtful a 
moment, then he said,— 

‘Of course, your story may be true, and if 
80 you are to be pitied; but before I can give 
you sny material assistance I must eatisfy 
myself of your integrity, But our church 
commands us to extend charity to all; 20, for 
to-night at least, I will take you to my own 
home; in the morning Mrs, Kennedy will 
know what to do with you. Come.” 

The clerk advanced jingling his keys, and 
glancing curiously at the slim, black-robed 
figure, 

“I am going now, Sterne,” eaid Mr. 
Kennedy. “ Have you made all fast?” 

* Yes sir." 

"Very well. Ob, Sterne, I bad forgotten I 
have a parochial meeting to attend to morrow, 
so I must ack you to go to number five Charles- 
street, Torrington-road, and make inquiries 
there about this young person. What is your 
name?” 

* Kitty Romayne.” 

**Bhe states she is an orphan of respectable 
birth, reduced to this strait by misfortune. 
Ascertain if these statements are correct.” 

‘* Yes, sir,’ then he added quiokly, as if fear- 
ful of giving offence, “‘ my daughter Jane bas 
gone to fresh service, sir, and this poor girl 
can have her bed, if you care to give her into 
the wife’s charge.” 

“No, Sterne, no,”’ ungraciously. ‘I prefer 
she should remain for the present under my 





‘*¥oU MIGHT SPARE A FEILOW FIVE MINUTES. ’; 


oe ne etpionage. Good-night. Come, 


She followed slowly and spathetically, 
bardly conscious of her protector’s ungracioue 
manner, hie frowning suspicious regard; 
hardly wondering what would be the next 
event in her ead young life. And presently 
they ce me to a large gloomy-looking bouse, to 
which they were admitted by a severely re- 
epectable man-fervant, of whom Mr. Kennedy 
asked,— 

* Where is your mistrers ?” 

“In the library, sir.’’ 

Bidding Kitty follow bim, he led the way to 
® large and gloomy looking room where a lady 
Bat writing. 

“* Eunice," he caid, with no softening of hio 
hareh voice, ‘I have brought you  protegé.” 

Mrs. Kennedy locked up quickly, ana the 
sweet, somewhat ead face grew very pitiful as 
she met the sppesling glance of those dark 
brown eyes. Butehe did not venture to speak, 
until her husband added,— 

** Bhe is without friends, without bome, but 
claime to be reepectable. Give here bed to- 
night. In the morning I shall know what to 
do with her.” " 

“Poor child!" eaid Mrs. Kennedy, ine 
gentle voice,‘ so young, and so friendlese. 
Tell me your name, my dear?" 

‘Eunice, how often am I to remonstrate 
with you on your ill advised sentimentality ? 
Give the girl into Martha's care. There is 
nothing you can do to-night.” 

“ Martha is not very well, Dunstan. I will 
attend to her myself; and afraid lest her hus- 
band should forbid even this act of kindness, 
she hurried Kitty away to a little spare cham- 
ber at the topof the honse. There ber first 
act was to force the poor waif into an e 
chair, unfasten the thin jacket she wore, an 
remove the cheap crape hat which hid the 
masees of dusky hair. 

“My dear,” she said, “ have you eaten 


“anything to-day?” 


Kitty ehook her head; she could not speak, 
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for this unusual kindness choked her utter. 
ance ; and ehe was faint, too, with long fast- 
ing and woe. 

With a compassionate look Mrs. Kennedy 
harried ont, to return in a ehort while with 
some ham eandwiches and a cup of fragrant 
coffes (the strongest beverage allowed in that 
house). 

‘ Eat and drink firgt,”’ she said, ‘then, if 
you like. you may tell me about yourself.” And 
whilst Kivty discussed the welcome food she 
pretended to busy herself with some memo. 
xanda she drew from her pogket. Refreshed. 
end strengthened, the girl put.aside her plate, 
and waited for her benefactress to speak. 

“How old are you, Kitty?” was the first 
questien. 

‘‘ Jags seventeen, madam; father die .on 
my hizthday.” 

“ Pgor child! Was ke ill long? Will ado’ 
geod to tell me all young 
, @o. not hesitate $6. eonfide in me. il.am | 
40 be your mother; and iI do mot 

r curiosity.” 


ont. ‘ 
“ 1 I know! ¥Youase-most good 
to ragandt wld like yon to feel Iamaeally 


what leay Iam, There isn't maneb to tell. 
kiie @ comamon, story. Mine.is a-commn lot, 
butthat.dees wot make it easier for me to 
(Myumother and fgtber martied when 


wmene .very young—mether was. gover- 
—_ father a clerk in the city, te | 
ohild-hat.me, and.so I waanot obligedto lean 
an : ; costed 


ite 
old. 
ask 


ne88 snd 

. Bhey never had » 
me well Saamtud meneaeaane that I 
never knew aaepmt or @ ronble till mother | 
died four y . iMvthink-her 


eara.ago tenth broke! shanty fingers, sbe agan 
my father's heart. Bke was mever the ‘|v Martha led may to 
pamiioanie: Lameaiee = 


again; and broeoding-over dais , 
mined his strength; sothat when, nine months’ 
ago, he took a severe chill, the doctors all 
said it would bs fatal. Oh, madam! I watched 
him fadiog day by day, and tried to believe 
I was mistaken, but could not. He grew 
weaker and weaker—less and lesa able to help 
himself. Then his plage in she office was filled 
up, and we lived wholly upon his savings. 
How qniokly they want, .a sthey -had 
taken so long to hoard! And L.saw nothing 
dont starvation before gs, when .we had come 
$0 the end of Ahem, for .in ajl the world we 
had not asingle nelative or friend. 

“Thank Heaven ! he never lived 40 know 
want. Jast a week ago,fo-day he died. On! 
my heert,,he died, and.I wasallalone. There 
was jast enough money lefs to bury him and 
pay the rent; and when J hadagtiled those 
claims the landlady. game ,fo;me.and said, 
Knowing, L waa anable .to:keep tbe roams she 
had let them, nd would be glad if I would 
vacates them at once. Heartbrokenly.I came 
away, and etter wandering about all day I 
stole into 8%. Sepulebre’s Ohurch, sbinking I 
would sleep there to-night,.and in the morn- 
ing] would try for work. “Mrs. Cresser,.she 
landlady, allawed me. so Jeaye my  bex behind, 
a3 L.conld nos carry it.with,me. She said she 
really ought to claim .my-things, hacange of 
she trau>le the. faneral.bad been.” 

“ Sho isa rapacious woman,’ Mrs. Kennedy 
A3id. sharply, ‘‘ bat she ia notentirely mistress 
of the situation. To-morrow, Kitky,.we will 
see what gan be dene fer you. Nowgoto bed 
audtry to rest. Good.night, Heaven biess yon, 
child.” And allowing Kitty.uo sime for reply 
she hurried away, less Mr. Kennedy should 
comment on her long absence. And Kitty, 
*vorn oat by her. sorrow, aud the weary. wan- 
derings of the day, soon fell fast anleep. 

Danstan Kennedy, Vicar,of,8t. Sepaichre’s, 
wa8_no9t, A popwar.man. 

ie woxked indefatigably in the parish, 
Siving his time and,energy.withont tint ; he 
oxganiaed .a ,xeading olyb,agd a night-clags, 
g8ve Jarge anms to the poor,.and yet.he mas 
not popular. Those who most .esteamed him 
neither liked nor understood wim, and 
wondered how so pretty.and kindly a.woman 
as Mrs, Kennedy could haye,marzied gueh an 
austere man, 


and ungainly in manper an 


and the services at St. Sepulchre’s were very 
dreary indeed, the Vicar refusing to permit 
more singing than was absolutely necessary. 
The psalms were.read in the form of a duet 
between parson and people. 
dreary compositions, drearily droned ;.and the 
sermons were very long, and generally of a 
terrifying nature. 

There was small wonder shat the congrega- 
tion dwindled down to a. mere handfal of wor- 
shippers, who gbtended sptincipally through 
long babit phaghrvoee ennts! ot charoh iteelf. 
And Danstan Kennedy mever strove to con- 
Ciliate a single menaber.ofshis flock ; ungracious, 
d appesrange, 
making duty bis. ged,thetheld auaterely on hia 
way. 

In his own house he reigned supreme. 
Mit.was be who regulated the arrangement .of. 
athe rooms, who sternly forbade the introduc- 
dion of the dainty omnaments and draperies in 
witich his wife’s heart delighted; he oe 
them ‘\vanities,”’ and jnveighed against, 
fiexesty ; and she was seo meek to xesist. Be 


omaha dea ena 
arom itwas-to 


i 


ing. Dressing vith 

A ready, 
the-breakfast- 
the-othors-were already assembled. 
Mrs. Kennedy looked up with a timid smile of 
welcome, but ber husband did not lift his eyes 
from the heavy Bible except when he asked, 
“ Where is Mr. Ropert?”’ and sservant 
volunteered the information, ‘‘ He has not left 
his room yet, sir.” 

Without waiting Mr. Kennedy began tie 
morning’s devetions, and jast in the middle of 
the,seoond ehapter the dcor opened quietly, 
and a bandeome young fellaw slipped into his 
plage beside Mes. Kennedy. She gave him a 
reprose@hfalioak, which be answered with a 
emile, fad then gat back and listened, with 
-elosed.eyes, +0 the harsh voices reading divine 
words.of love and eonifert. Then followed the 
prayers ; and they heing ended, Kitty. prepared 
40 leave the room with she servants, bat the 
olerevman’'s voice secalled her. 

' Katey Ramagne .uatil:l have proved you 
‘Wheb youelaim to be, I request yon +0 take 
your meals in the room set.apart for you. You 
Mepy.gotoitnow.” 

The pMe .yeung face flashed, -the lips 
qzivered, and thedenk eyes glanced .a little 
indignantly at:bim,as@he said, ‘Sir, you-have 
been yery good:to me, but if you accuse: ms of 
being. other shan I.seam, let me go away now.” 

‘*T neither geeuse wor eondemn,” coldly, 
‘‘and if youJdeft here, where ,would.you go.’ 

“Ido not know,’ wearily, ‘bat there is 
elways the river.’’ 

‘I will talk to you later on,” aternly. ‘Your 
life ia mot your.own. Go bak to your room.” 
And as she.eacaped :shrough the open deor she 
was conscious of the kindly regard ofthe young 
fallow.ake had heard eatled: Mr. Rapert. 

Upmaira she went, and flinging herself on 
bar neon heside:her bed, sobbed . wildly — 

‘'Oh father |, father lLeome baok:to your hittle 
dayghter ; I cannot bear suspicion I—TI cannot 
bear life here,” and she wept without restraint, 

She did not see Mrs. Kennedy again that 
morning. The lady bad beenatriasly forbidden 
40 bold any dntexeonree with the poor little 
waif gntil ehe:had bean proved free from aoil 
on faixoh ; fer Danatan Kennedy quite-believed 
im making,the guif between the sheep and the 
gaats,.a3 wide as:possible. So the lady satin 
ahe breakfast-room sewing rough flannels that 
her soul abhorred, and listening to the pleasant 
‘yoige .of her shasband’s handsome young 





He was strictly evangelical in pringiple, 


nephew. 


The hymns were | 


‘‘ Who ia unole’s new protéy‘e? She ig Very 
pretty, and looka quite a lady.” 

‘Poor child! she is an orphan, and her 
story is a sad one. I hope Dunstan wiil do the 
bast he can for her.” 

* Heneed not epaak to her ae though showers 
less good than she looks.” 

‘My dear, he has had muoh to render him 
suspicious. You never oredit him with higtene 
month aud goodness. You do not understand 

im. 
Rapert said nothing. He was too ganni 


fondof his aunt to diatgess her by Te 


criticisms on Mr. Kennedy; bat he 
Kitty Romayne was nos Tlively 20 receive ee 


windinees or consideration from she austere 


clergymoan. 

In the afternoon Kitty was onoe more 
summoned to her "8 pregenos, No 
kindly sogile lit up the heavy, frowning faceas 
she entered, and thexe was no sofver note in 
the stern voice.as:he ga . 

‘el find.gour ag iis qmite correst, and am 
pleased to sknowd thave mot been j 


upon. If yenare #0 reronin here, and 
lead a godiy.and 


aon life, I have given 
Mes. Kennedy permission to regeive yoa into 
her sannine. ately her sight has been failing; 
and as Loadersiand you are capable of doing 
ing od condasting her correspondence 
her, there is no-wegson why you sronld not 
tf you are so jnolined. 
will deal with you in 
wages.” You may go now,” 
Bhe escaped gladly from his most an. 
gtacious presenge, and went up to her own 
xeom. Thankfalas she wasforshia rescue from 
atarvation and death, she yet-thaught with 
horror.of.a life spent in-this gloomy house, 
with no.one to love her, or.speak comfortingly 
to her—she whoss whole life until now had 
been sheltered from hardship or harshness, 





CHAPTER II. 


‘Miss Krrry, don’t you ever cease work. 
ing?” 

“I am very busy this marving Mea, 
Kennedy wants these garments fisished to- 
day. You know the Doroas meeting is to- 
morrow.” : 

‘* Bother the Doreas meeting! You might 
spare a fellow five minutes.” 

A hot flash mounted the girl's pale face, 
and she glanced nervously at the door, then 
said, in a very law voice,— 

‘*Mr. Raperd, I wish you wonld go.amay.” 

Why?" she young man asked, galmly, 
contemplating the sewer. 

(Mr. Kennedy would be angey-to:fiad you 
here.’ 


“ [don’t see. why he should. He-can't-expedt 
me to pore all day over my ‘books; or it he 
does be will be grievously disappointed. 
hough I hope:to take a good degree 1am 
met altogether a bookworm; and you know, 
Mias Kitty, there is a time to work and atime 
to play.’’ ‘ a 

P Yon ‘are .wilfally mjeunderstaudieg me, 
she said, indignantly, ‘‘ You know at well . 
I that our relative positions do net warned 
any intercourse between us. ‘Youare eh 
of a.gentieman, Ithe orphan of 2 poor " 
and your aunt's.attendant.” . 

‘You shoald.not talk eo, Kitty. You are - 
much a lady as Aunt Eaniee, and & grea 
favourite with her. It is only ssopid 
that.makes you-hold me at-arm’s length, 
it ien't worthy you.” 

se pale young faceflashed morerbotly than 
before. 

“I am not proud, neither aun T-torgettal f 
my position in thie house, or he oT 
remarks. your conduat willsubject me t0. 
forget what is dge to me !” | 

Toe fair, handsome face grew - white: 

no onmse $0 6ay that 


atern. 
again,” he remarked, and went oat of she £00™, 


‘end 


‘Ghe had been at the Vicarage-a:torinight 





“I will give you 
es Kitty a prey to contending emotions 
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son, and wad almost zeconoiled to her new genial and happy a disposition Iong 0 re- | give you some amall pleasure, Now, don’t 


sition, fer Mrs. Kennedy treated her with 
eccpied kindness, and talked with her as an 


nal, J , . 
a igh the Vicar itwaadiffevent, For allhia 


ig Oueissinnity bo laid down hard.and-fast 
poo basween cluasend class, and esteemed it 
g kindness to let none with whom he came in 
gontact forget hia or her position. os 

Ho made Kisty icel bor dependent porition 
in escore of ways, cue Of which was that he 

3 addressed her by her Christian name, 
sihough, indeed, she ccoupied the post of 
apannensis 0 his wife. Bat for thas lady’s 
ramonstcances he would have made her con- 
gort.with the eervants, and fake her meals 
ith them; but in this one thing his wife 

to.appose.bim fizmly, 

“J want my secretary to remain a lady,” 
the said, ‘‘I cannot afford to have her nice 

tions blunted, or her manners coarsened 
ypaaily contact with lower minds.” 

fo Kisty’s meals were taken alone, and 
ll those hours not filled by labour were spent 
byher.in. dreary solitude. It often happened 

when she.sat with Mrs. Kennedy, Rapert 
gonld ssgnter in .and spend a whole :morning 
gith them; and although Kitty was always 
wry silent, ahe liked listening tothe gay, young 
wise, and now-and again to look at the bright 
hur taee.of the Viear's nephew. 

He wasalways kind to her, and now per- 
bapsshe had offended him beyond fargivenesa, 
sd with that.thought her head drooped low. 

Tk was all very well to toll herself she had 
attel rith propriety, that ebe could nos have 
dmestherwise. Sach reflections failed to com- 
fort the poor desolate, little heart, yearning so 
paaignately for love. 

"I bave made him angry,” she thought 
winand again, “and his anger is very bard 
nbear; but what elee could I do? Heand I 
twenothingin common. He is agentleman, I 
smailf, without friends and without home. 
a will. bo oarefal not to let me for- 
rig] ” 


He had rescued her from starvation and 
death, but she could not feel grateful to him. 
Herlite was so dreary, so heavy, she often 
wih ‘hethad left-her in the church porch, 
where dhe must have frozen to death on that 
éradtal night when she found herself all 
tne inthe world, hopeless and penniless, 

“Tahould soon have been at rest,” she said, 
‘*T should have never 

known guother care or sorrow. Ob, why did 

I notfis then ? Bsfore I learned to—to love 

nyettte the increase of my woes?” 

_1é, ithad even come to that with poor 

litileKitty Romayne ; and, perhaps, there was 

sll wonder that it should beso, ‘This hand. 
tame, bright-faced young fellow, with his 
ning ways and tender amile, had been so 
taiformly kind and gentle with her; had never, 
Word or look, reminded her of the gulf that 

jwned between them. 
His father, Admiral Kennedy had been 
to the sick hed of afriend; ro that 

Rupert, coming from Oxford, fonpd the old 

@ deserted gave by the servants, and had 

fen up his quarters with the Reverend and 
it, Kennedy. 

Hewastouohed by Kitty's story, her pale, 

Stewfal-young face and sad eyes, and wonld 

"e done much to make her life a little 
brighter, & livtle happier, ‘although he knew 

My ‘interference on hia part would be sternly 

iddew by*his enole, 

Bill ‘he thought of her a great deal more 

was wise or well ;and as hesat poring 

Werhis books her face -would ‘rise ‘between 

and him, and’he- would almost fancy he 

ie the low notes of her eweet young voice. 

Was more hart than he cared to ackrow- 
vee by her words. 

“You forges what ia duo to me.” They 
Seed xt0 imply *that:he had not always be. 

ved towards ber as a gentleman, and the hot 

r flooded his face as he aaid,— 

a By ‘Heaven, she isthe firat 40 hint that I 
“oad,” andhe left the house in no very 
t frame of mind, Bat he was of too 





member any offsnce; and the next afternoon 
he strolied into Mrs. Kennedy's favourite 
rooxa, where she aud Kitty sat sewing, 

“You ate jast in time, Rapert!” said the 
former, “We ware getting quite drowsy over 
thia interminab!a stitching ; but it is wanted 
for some poor person in whom your unole has 
an interest. Sappose you ait down and read 
to ue—always provided you have nothing 
botterto do?" 

‘‘T shall ba only too happy to stay, aunt! 
What shail I reed?” 

“Oh, let Kitty choose; shethas such good 
taste, ‘‘ bat Kitty objected. 

And afser turning over.a quantity of books 
in « half-diseontanted, dismayed-fashion, 
Rapert eaid beyishly,— 

‘Qh, look here! I ean't read any of this 
awfal twaddle. T'il.ran and get something 
you will Jike. I suppose you don’t read 
Swinbarne, aunt?" 

“TI! Oh no. Your uncle does not approve 
profane poetry.” 

Mattering something the reverse of com- 
plimentary to Mr. Kenasdy Rapert harnied 
away, to retuzn’ precentiy with an sostheti- 
eally-bound volame, which -he epened at 
ones, and began to read that marvellons poem, 
“Tee Triamph of Time.’ He read »well, 
and his voics was musical and mellow, and 
right away from the opening verse,— 

** Before our lives divide for ever, 

While time is with us and bands are free, 
(Time swift to fasten and swift to sever 

Hand from hand as we stand by the sea), 
I will say no word that a man might say, 
Whose whole life's love goes down in a day,” 


to the closing lines, neither listener spoke. 
they hardly, indeed, seemed to breathe; .and 
Kitty, all apeongoiously allowing her workito 
fall npon her Jap, sat. with ber large dark-eyes 
fixed upon hisface, drinking in every word:of 
that most exquisite poem. She had meyer 
heard anything bike this ; and when it wag 
ended, she gave a deop sigh, whether of pleagsane 
or pain sbe.conld searcely tell. 

Rupert was well-pleased with the effect it 
had produced.upon her and-not at all sorry 
that bsfere his aunt's praise of itphad ended 
she was summoned to interview a poor 
woman in the adjoining room. He was not 
the snort of fellow ‘‘to Jet the grasa 
under his feet,’’ so he drew a little nearer, 
aad bonding solicitously over the girl, said,— 

‘‘I.want you to prove you are not angry 
with me.”’ 

“ Angry, Mr. Rapert? I hardly understand 

ou.” 

“Well, you know you gave me that im- 
preasion yesterday. You said I forgot what 
was due to you, and mors in the same strain, 
and I have been thinking over it ever since. 
Misa Kitty, I should like to know:yon dan’t 
balieve so posrly of me ag that; for upan my 
honour I see no difference between -you .end 
any other lady (only that you are prettier), and 
I want very much to be your friend in every 
way.” 

‘“¥You-are very good,” she faltered, ‘‘bnt 
surely you must ace friendship between us is 
impossible ?”’ 

* That is jast what Ican’taee. Why shonid 
it be? Kitty, don't you trust me?” 

** Yes,’ faintly, beoause ithe glamour of his 
atrong, bright presence wasupon her. ‘I 
know that you are an honest gentleman, but 
that does not alter my position towards you, 
Lam a poor girl, and your aunt's servant.” 

‘“ Why do you talk like that? You are her 
equal in refinement, rher superior in beanty 
and mind.” 

“Do you forget,’ wildly, ‘how your unele 
found me?” 

‘\No;.and I:wish I +had been im hia place. 
Bat, there, I will say no more that may offend 
you, you inoorrigibly obstinate young lady. 
Only tell me Lam forgiven.” 3. 

‘If there ever was anything 40 forgive, I 
forgave you before you asked it.” ’ 

* And you will ‘prove this by letting me 





say.n0% It is reaily most innocent, and not 
wereh eny fassor fkhanks. I have some books 
I am enre you would like to read. May I 
bring some down for you? I wall leave them 
hers in the neoess, and you ean take #hem to 
your room when you have an cpportanity.” 

‘* Yon ereamonst good, and I ahall be glad to 
avail reyself of your offer.” 

That evening, before she went upstairs, she 
had occasion to go into the brexkfast-room, 
and there she found three volumes waiting 
for her. Kingsley’s ‘ Hypatia,” Helen 
Mather's ‘Onrerry Rips,’ and Rosetti’s 
‘* Poems.” ‘ 

With a thankfal heart she carried them to 
her room. How geod he was toher! She, 
who had:nothing to give him in exchange for 
all his kindness—nothing bat all the love of 
her ionocent yourg sheart. Inside “ Hy. 
patia” she found a little note addressed to 
herself, 


‘‘ Dean Miss Karry,— 
* To please me read this firat, and do 
not hurry to return the volames, although I 
have more for you when thesesare finished, I 
hope you will “read, mark, Jearn, and in- 
wardly digest: them " to your.own pleasure, ag 
they are allfavonrites with me. ‘R. K." 


She kissed the words he had: written, and 
looked the note:away with her few small 
treasares—a lock of her mother's ‘hair,a posy 
ting her father-had give ‘her long ago, and a 
few letters he had written her when he had 
been compelled by business toleave heme fora 
short time, 

The days slipped: by with lightning:speed to 
Rapert, bringing mearer.and nearer the time 
of his retarn to Oxford; and, for tha first 
time since he entered college, he looked for- 
mard to it with dread. 

How to goand leave Kisty—his Kitty—to 
the mercy of Dunstan Kennedy, \to ber un- 
congenial, weary dife, wae the question agi- 
‘tating him, 

Has father, Admiral Kennedy, was as oppo- 
site as light is to darkmess ito his uncle ; bat 
Rapert well dtaew the bleff old sailor: would 
never coneent to .an engagement between his 
only son anda poor listele waif of no standing 
or birth. 

What shonld hedo? His father was dear 
to him, but not so dear as Kitty, and he could 
not giveher up, ‘ There is nothing for itbut 
patience,” he thought, “ I must:keep my own 
counsel for awhile, until I see the way clear to 
confess all to the governor. I wish I had 
chosen .any profession ‘but the medical. It 
will be such @ precious time before I ean earn 
enough to keep myself, let alone a wife!" 

Yes knowing this, he did not intend return- 
ing to Oxford without speaking to Kitty; and 
the day before his deparsare he found his 
opportunity. 

Mr. ‘Kennedy was attending a veatry meet- 
ing, his wife was driving with a friend, and 
Kitty eat alone in the breakfast room engaged 
in writing letters. 

Sine looked shyly up as he entered, and 
blushed slightly. 

“ Are you very busy, Miss Kitty?’ heasked, 
sauntering:to the fireside, from-which post he 
got avery good view of her pretty: pale face. 

‘Tg there anything I can do fer you, Mr. 
Rupert? Loanspareten minutes.” , 

* Lwantto talk ¢o you,’ :heanewered, a little 
awkwardly. ‘‘Do you know when I am re. 
turning to Oxford ?” 

‘Mes. ‘Kennedy said on Satarday, I be- 
lieve,” Kitty murmured, looking intentlydown 
at her desk. ‘You will:be glad to go; this 
place is dail for you!” 

‘“ [have not found it so,” gravely; ‘.and I 
am sorry that only three days of my vacation 
remain to me, You ‘have made it very 
pleasant:to me.” 

“I! Oh, Mr. Rapert 1” 

‘‘ Yes you, Kitty. You are such a freslf, 
aweet piece of life in this place I:can't $ell you 
how I shali:miss you. I wonder if you care 
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at all about my going; or if you are too in- 
different to me to fee) either glad or sorry.” 

As he watched her, the slow tide of colour 
crept over throat and cheek. to die as slowly 
away, leaving her paler than before, 

“Are you sorry, Kitty?" he persisted, and 
trembling alittle, despite her utmost efforts to 
keep quiet, she said, in a very low voice,— 

‘I am sorry; you bave been always 60 
kind tome, I—I shall miss you! ” 

“Thank you, I am glad to hear you say 
that; and you may believe that I shall see 
you again as soon as I may; but my next 
vac, I must spend with my father, I take my 
degree next June, and then shall come up here 
to walk one of the hospitals, so we shall often 
meet then. You will not forget me?” 

“No;” and she thought that she would 
never forget while life lasted. 

Will you write to me?” he asked, coming 
a little nearer to her. 

“Ob! no, no! I must not, I dare not!’ she 
cried, tremulously. 

“But why? You don’t know how I should 
prize ever so little a line from you. I shall be 
very lonely at Oxford, and beset, too, by doubts 
that you bave forgotten or will forget me. 
Now, if you would write me now and then you 
could not do that, I should sometimes dwell 
in your memory. Kitty, won't you give me 
the pleasure I ask?” 

She bad risen and stood now twisting her 
fingers together in greatest agitation. Her 
eyes were downcast, her lips tremulous ; and 
he seeing his advantage went nearer yes, and 
with gentle forced possested himeelf of her 
small, white hands. 

"Do not send me away comfortless.”’ 

“Itis wrong. I am very much afraid it is 

- but I will write sometimes, not 
often.” 


“ How shall I thank you? ‘You have made 
me very happy,” and then he paused, looking 
ardently down upon her. 

She was 80 sweet, so sad, s0 terribly alone 
in the world that his heart ached for her. 
She was ao dear to him, and he so young and 
impetuons, that all in a moment he had her 
fast and close in his arms, and was kissin 
life and colour into her pale face. ; 

“ Kitty, Ilove you! I love you!" he oried, 
and she, lifting star-like eyes to his 
answered,— 

“And I you; but oh! what will be the end 
for me?” 

He held her fast, 

Ms You shall be my dear and honoured 
wife.”’ 

**Ob! that will never, never be! Remem.- 
ber your father. What would he say if he 
knew the truth?” 


CHAPTER III. 

“ He pleased himself when he chose his wife, 
he would bardly refuse bis son a like 
privilege!’ Bat then his honest nature re- 
asserted itself, and he said, very gravely and 
tenderly,— 

** My darling Kitty, Iam afraid he will not 
be pleased at first; but he is so generous and 
warm-hearted that we shall have very little 
Cifficulty in winning him over to our way of 
thinking. So keep a brave spirit, dearest, 
and truest me in and through all. You do trust 
me?’ earnestly. 

“ Indeed—indeed Ido; only—only, Rupert, 
there is euch a terrible difference between us, 
and I am afraid nothing will ever be right 
with me any more. Oh, my dear! for all 
your love, for all the honour you have paid me, 
I thank you with a full and grateful heart; 
but never, never will I drag you down to my 
poor level; give you the ovp of poverty to 
drink, the bitter bread of dependence to eat. 
If it is for _— good you should marry me 
(and, oh! I dare not think that), I hope that 
some day, when your love has stood the test of 
absence and opposition, we may come together. 
Bat if it is for evil, then night and day, 
on my knees, I will pray Heaven this union 
may never be. You are more than life itself 





to me. I will never hurt you,” and then she 
burst into heavy sobs, which he vainly tried 
to check, ‘ Let me be—just a moment,” she 
pleaded. ‘I shall be stronger soon,” and he 
chivalrously respected her entreaty. 

In a little while she had grown calm enough 
to listen to him. 

“Kitty, dear, you must not begin your 
engagement with doubts of my loyalty or fears 
of the future. We are both so young we can 
afford to wait a year or two if necessary, and 
I am not a fellow lightly to change; and 
should my father rem obdurate, that will 
not alter my fixed resolve; for should not a 
man leave father and mother and cleave to his 
wife? Only, cf course, we should have to wait 
longer before we could marry. And now one 
thing more. In JaneI take my degree ; until 
then I should wish to keep our engagement 
seeret, because I am sure any rupture between 
my father and myself must materially lessen 
my chances of passing well. Am I asking too 
much of you, sweetheart?" 

** How can you ask too much—you who 
are giving meall? Let everything be as you 
wish, dear Rapert, and it will be well.” 

Her earnest love, her simple faith in him 
touched him beyond all words. He bent his 
bright young face upon the glory of her dark 
tresses, and in his heart he prayed ‘“' Heaven 
make me worthy of her!” 

His great love made him humble as a little 
child. His reverence for her would keep him 
pure and unsullied amongst all the tempta- 
tions with which an university town is rife; 
and nothing would ever shake his great faith 
in her.” 

‘*As soon as term ends I shall run up to 
town on some purely personal business, and 
then, of course, I shall see you. Then I shall 
go down to Penarvon (our place) and make a 
clean breast of it all to the governor. Until 
then Iam resolved to look on the bright side 
of affairs and do you, my Kitty, try to do the 
same,” 

**I—I shall not see you for five months!” 
she whispered, brokenly. 

“Tam afraid not; but we shall both be so 
busy that the time will soon pass, and we shall 
have each other’s letters for consolation. 
eyo you a photo of yourself, Kitty?” 

o 0.” 

“Well, you must get one as quickly as 
possible, and sendonto me. Mine (if you care 
to have it)—thie slyly‘ you shall bave before— 
I go. Bat as you value our future happiness 
you will not let either Mr. or Mrs. Kennedy 

mess the truth, She would be our friend if she 
dared, but my unole roles her with a rod of 
iron.’ 


“I will be very carefal ; and now, Ropert, I 
think you had best leave me. He will bereturn- 
ing soon, and he is so sur picious.” 

** Bat I must see you alone again before I 
go. Promise me I shall?” 

“Do you think I should deny myself that 
pleasure unless compelled?" she asked, with 
_ first gleam of mischief he had ever seen in 

er. 
‘* You little darling! So it isa pleasure to 
have me with you? Say it again and again.” 

“No Rapert, I must not foster your natural 
conceit.” Then with a sudden change of 
manner. ‘Go now, dear love; I want to be 
alone. I want to think over thie great and 
blessed change in my life, to realise how good 
Heaven isto me. Oh Rapers! Rapert! my 
gladness is too great to last.” 

What answer he would have made to 
that was never known, for the hall door 


opened with a clang, and, much against hia! 


will, Rapert was forced to take a hasty fare- 
well of hie little sweetheart. Oa the stair. 
case he met Mr, Kennedy. 

‘‘ Are you going out?" he asked. 

“Not if you have any work for me, uncle, 
You look tired !"’ 

“ The true servant does not think of fatigue 
whilst hia master has need of him,” coldly; 
“but I should be glad if you would help me 
with these parochial accounts. I am not so 
clever at figures as I could wish.” 


ee 

So together uncle and nephew entered the 
study. and until the dinner bell rang busied 

themeelves with the great pile of PSpers the 
clergyman had brought home with him, 

The young lovers had no farther chance of 
speech in all the three days that followed 
Rapert's declaration, and Kitty was beginning 
to think that no word of farewell w 
between them. nla poss 

It was Saturday morning, and R , 
belongings were already in’ the bell, The 
carriage containing bis aunt and unole waited 
him, when he barst into her presence, 

“I haven't & moment to spare Kitty 
darling, but I couldn’t go without a good. bye, 
Here is my portrait, and mind yon send me 
yours quickly. I will write you to-morrow, As 
you open the letter. bag there will be no dan; 
of discovery. Liwle sweetheart, little wile, 
good-bye, good-bye!" F 

** Good-bye, and Heaven bless yon and 
you always,’ and shen followed one quick 
passionate embrace, and—he was gone, Kitty 
sank down upon a couch, and hiding her face 
in her hands gave herself up to bitter tears, 

What shonid she do now that he was gone? 
All the light and happiness seemed flown, and 
her heart ached with its intolerable sense of 
desolation. How should she bear to live 
through five long months without the sound 
of his voice or the touch of his hand? The 
assurance of his deep and earnest love? Then 
suddenly she rose. 

‘‘T am a coward and ungratefal,” she said, 
aloud, ‘‘but I will be so no more, I have 
much to learn before I am a fitting helpmate 
for him, Heaven grant me strength and will 
to make myself worthy him.” 

The days that followed were very ane 
ones to Kitty; but she had much to do, 
could not brood over her troubles as a less 
occupied girl might have done, Then she had 
Rapert’s letters to comfort her ; and but for 
| the fear of the Admiral’s anger when he 
learned all she would have been happy, or a8 
happy as she could be separated from her 
lover. 

She grew daily in favour with Mrs, Ken. 
' nedy, bat she never had been, and never would 
be, a favourite with her austere patron. 

Perhaps she was too pretty and refined; 
perhaps there was something in the expression 

‘of her clear, soft eyes which seemed to re- 
proach him whenever he gave utterance 10 
‘gome especially hard jadgment, or expounded 
some cruel doctrine to his own satisfaction. 
| However. that may be, Danstan Kennedy did 
not like Kisty, and half regretted taking ber 
| into hie honee. 

The weeks and months went by, and Kitty 

'eounted the days which must elapse before 

Rapert came to her agaiv. In Maroh he 
‘travelled with the Admiral to Penarvon, 
{where bis vacation was spent; and from 
which place he wrote long and loving letters 
| to his little sweetheart. 

In April he returned once more to Oxford, 
and applied himself heart and soul to his 
studies, At last came degree day, and the 
Admiral had gone to Oxford to be present at 

' his son’s triampb. 

He was very proud of this fair-faced, honest 
young fellow ; and when he found how good ® 
degree he had obtained he was almost ready 
to promise him any gift he should ask. all 

Rapert felt inclined then to tell him 
about Kitty; bat a troop of friends # a 
down upon him with congratulations, #2 

‘insisted upon carrying him and the Ad * 
to a dainty lancheon, provided by one of “4 

number, After this there were calls to @ 

| and visitors to receive, so that aye 

‘by without offering an opportanily | 

hie own and Kisty’s cause, At night the 
Admiral said,— coaiete 

"Ob, Rapert, I ex you can 

uh vie ae pt nk for Peokerton? I 

' promised Maston we would spend —_— = 

j with him. He has a nice place, aD bed 0° 
extremely pretty daughter,” and he loo ‘3 
cunniogly at Ropers shat he gue 
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father would not object to receive Miss 
Maston into his family. 

This was complicating affairs with a venge- 
ance; bat he answered, quietly,— 

“] shall be ready to follow youin two days, 

; bat I have a little business to see 
after ficet in town. So, with your permission, 
[ will ran up to my unole’s to-morrow.” 

“Qan't your basiness wait, Ra? No? 
Well, then, I'll be off to Peokerton by an 
early train, and you can follow at your leisure, 
My boy, you will be quite the lion of the place, 
fam proud of you, Ra; more proud than I 
can tell. You have acquitted yourself so 
honourably.”” 

So the next day the Admiral went to 
Peckerton, and Rapert hurried to town. To 
bis great delight, he heard on hie arrival at 
the Vicarage that his aunt was lanching with 
4 neighbouring vicaress, and his uncle was 
also ont. Bat Miss Romayne was in the 
preakfaat-room ; and so to the breakfast-room 
he went. 

Kitty had heard and recognised his voice, 
tis step; and now she stood, all flashed and 
( embling, one hand resting on the table, 
waiting for hia entrance. 

Taere was such love, such rapture in her 
qeaas they met his, that he held out‘ his 
wms to her, saying,— 

"Kitty, my little darling Kitty !” and with 
slow ory she ran forward to be caught in his 
trong and tender embrace. 

“And go you are glad to see me, little 
ont?” he asked, after the first greetings had 


passed, 

“Gad! Ob, Rapert, I have longed and 
prayed for this hour with all my heart. And 
ww tell me of your sacocess, for, of course, 
jouare succesafal ?'’ 

"What faith you have ia me, sweetheart ; 
wijastin this inatanoe I deserve it. I have 
kn an excellent degree. These last six 
moths I've worked like a Turk—all for you, 
ay darling—and I have my reward. To. 
utow Lam to join my father at Peokerton, 
id then I shall tell him all, and ask him 
Pa or will be ready to receive hia little 





| , “Must you leave me so soon? Oh, Rapert, 
| lam afraid! Bat dear—never so dear as 
w¥,when this strange fear is upon me— 
thouldhe be angry you must submit to his 
vil. You mast try to forget me, who can 
tevet be worthy you. Loving you as I do 
with allmy heart, with all my strength, I 
Jet could better bear to live all my life with. 
®t you than to know I had brought want 
. Upon you.” 
ou shall not look on the dark side. My 
has never yet denied me anything; it 
wuld be onrious if he did so now. And 
ivy, even should he be very angry I cannot 
pu you advise. I will never give you up. 
ot me 7 There shines one woman and none 
the,' and you are that woman. Kitty 
should the worst come, I will find 
‘me Way in which to earn bread for you and 
re You have no extravagant tastes, 
= thould be content so long as I had but 





| 0a," she said, with a barst of gratefal 
“you give up all for me; and if I 
trved you all the days of a long life I never 
br tepay your love and goodness. I am 
Ps to be your wife; and yet—and yet, no 
fae could love you as Ido, Ropert! 
m ll Heaven grant me grace to make 
R , 
Pad you will do that, little woman. 
hoy dry your tears, and let us spend one 
pe half-hour together, I suppose I must 
‘Y #0 See my uncle." 
le Ithink you had best do so, or he might 
angry — he found you had been here. 
- ot get more amiable with passin 
Ning, although perhaps I should not say oo 
Jf laughed ag he drew her close. 
€ id @ oantankerons old curmudgeon ; 


much disturbed she was, spent the greater 
part of that day abroad. 

The Admiral was talking gaily to a groupof 
ladies when hia brother's telegram was 
handed to him. It read ;— 

** Come at onc3; important business. Meet 
you at Baker-street. Ssy nothing to Rapert.”’ 

‘* What the deuoa is up?” the Admiral said to 
himself, Then aloud,‘ My dear Mrs. Maston, I 
am afraid I must ran away from you, import- 
ant business calls me to town ; bat if possible 
I will get back to-morrow.” ‘ 

“TIT hope it is nothing unpleasant,” hig 
hostess said cordially. ‘‘ And oh ! how we shall 
miss you. You have been the life and soul of 
our little party, and I am quite afraid the 
ladies will not forgive your desertion,” 

‘“* Not desertion, madam," gallantly. ‘I shall 
retarp with all possible speed, and mice will 
be the loss. If you will excuse me I will make 
my few preparations and be off. I fiad I have 
no time to spare." 

As he went up to his room he met R pert, 

*' Oh, I'm glad to fiad you alone father. I 
have something I want to tell you.” 

‘Sorry I can’t atay to hear it now, my boy, 
but I am oalled away on business. Shall ba 
back t2 morrow; keep your news till then. I 
have not a moment tospare.” And so Rapert's 
confession was not made. 

The day was closing in when the old gentle- 
man reached Baker-street, where his brother, 
gtim and tall, was waiting him. In the wan. 
ing light he looked very saturnine and forbid. 

ing. 

Well, Danstan,” said the sailor, ‘ what's 
therow? Why the deuce have you harried 
me up to town in such a mysterious fashion ? 
It’s nothing pleasant, I'll be bound.”’ 

‘© You are right,” grimly ; ‘‘ bat get ia. I'll 
tell you all as we drive home,” J 

And he did, not sparing poor Kitty in the 
least. He laid bare all her little story to the 
Admiral, and quite unconsiously boasted of 
his own charity ; lamented that Rapert had 


As for Rapert he was a little graver than| got into mischief whilst in his house, and 
usual, knewing that on the morrow he would | under his care, as it were, and ended by say- 


deal his father's pride a bitter blow; and the = Acactt, 2 heslly Giich pun vould 
ow, nold, 


































me. I wonder how he will receive the news 
of our engagement?" 

‘* Not very graciously. He does not regard 
me very kindly, but Mrs. Kennedy is an 
angel. My own mother could not be gentler 
to me than she is.” 

Then they sat talking, as lovers have talked 
through all ages, and took very little notice 
of the passing time until a sonorous school- 
bell near chimed four, and Rupert sprang up 
in amazement. 

‘' I must go Kitty, or I shall miss my train; 
but I shall be back again in two days with 
my good news. And then—shen, sweetheart 
what happy years will lie spread before, 
us! Kiss me, sweet, and wish me good-bye! 
Make what excuse you can for me to my 
worthy uncle,” 

Lip to lip, heart to heart, they stood, giving 
vow for vow, all unconscious of the dark face 
frowning upon them through the aperture. 
Slowly and noiselessly Danstan Kennedy 
turned away, and meeting a servant said, — 

‘Do not tell Mr. Rapert I have been in," 
and so left the house again. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Rourzsat went down to Peckerton where he 
was received with effasion. Everybody was 
ready to make much of the successfal young 
student; and people were not likely to forget 
either that he was Admiral Kennedy's only 
son, and heir to a very fine unencumbered 
property. The Admiral himself looked 
almost absurdly proud of Rapert as he 
entered Mrs. Maston'’s drawing-room with 
him. Was there another young fellow present 
who could compare with him in physique or 
comeliness? Then, too, what a charm there 
was in his bright, frank ways and speech | 

‘‘The woman he marries will be the 
lackiest woman on earth !"’ was his unspoken 
thought. 





love between them was so deep and real that 

he hated the mere idea of painiag him. Bat| permit an alliance between these two; and 
he had had enough of secreay, and he owed it|/you would not have your son play the 
to Kitty to acknowledge her before all his/| villain!’’ : —_— , 
small world. “By Heaven! I'd disown him if he did. 

In the meantime the girl wasfall of anxiety | Bat,” with a fierce oath, ‘‘a Kennedy deserves 
concerning the way in which the Admiral | something better than a nameless wench for 
would receive Rapert’s confession, and too|his wife. Look here, Danstan, I'll see the 
much absorbed in her own thoughts to notice | girl, and if she's sensible I'l) compromise the 
thestern and condemning look in Mr. Kennedy's | matter with her; bat if Rapert has msde her 
eyes. He said nothing to his wife of his | any promise, and she keeps him to it, I'll wash 
discovery that night, bat brooded over it,|my handeofhim. Bat [ never will receive 
trying to see the best course of action ; and | sach a designing little hussey as my daughter. 
in the morning he had made his deciaion. “ That is not to be thought of; bas I am 

‘‘ Eanioe,” he said,‘ Kitty Romayne must | sorry to say Eanice is very much attached to 
leave here." this young person, and I am afraid we ehall 

‘Leave here!” the lady exclaimed, sur-| have some trouble with her. Bat I am master 
prisedly, ‘‘Why, Danstan?" in my own house, and so I have resolved to 

Then he told his story, stigmatising Kitty |send Kitty Romayne packing to-morrow. I 
as artfal and designing, and Rapert not one| think I know ofa suitable situation for her, 
bit better than the general ran of young men. | where she can be oarefally guarded. Greatly 
Bat for once the meek wife dared to question | as she deserves punishment I cannot send her 
his wisdom. homeless into the world.” ‘ 

Kissy is not the sort of girl to indulge in| ‘Great Sot, no!” and the Admiral a 
idle or foolish flictations, and . — has | use of an cngmere more forcible than polite, 
addressed her in the language of love I am| His brother shaddered. 
quite sure his intentions are ee. And 4 > — — your unhappy 

itty i it, Arnold?” 
poe hed a apart das sad ~~. nor never shall; bat we need not 

“ Class distinctions must ba observed,” Mer.| quarrel about that. You use your own = of 
Kennedy answered coldly. ‘ I shall, however, | phrases, and leave me free to = : - 
say nothing to the girl until I have seen|we are! Wnew! whata o——< aoa Keg 
Arnold. If he chooses to approve sach a| It would kill me if I attemp 7 — - 7 . 
mésalliance, of course I have nothing more to} Withouta word of reply Mr. — J — 
Bay on the subject. Iam now going to tele-/the way into the hall and wong a _ 
graph him to come here at once; and = + ee where the light was already falling 

tand, Eunice, I will not permit you to} fast. . 
ay intercourse with Kiny p= Pb soy peoene Se ae now, Arnold, 
ra over with my jor after we have din 4 
— sputllaaians me Now. If Inave any unpleasant business on 
She knew his iron will and — hand [ never rest - eat — yon Naragpemyy ne ; 
inati to offer any furtherj/and warring witha w 
pone agg Any 4 like a pr. | Send for the girl at once! Oh! 

























“pata always owe hima heavy debt of 
de because he discovered my wife for 


opposition ; and afraid lest Kitty should guess : 
rs a momentey glimpse of her faces, how for Heaven's sake, don’t light the gas. I hate 
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to see'a women’s confusion or divtress;. and: 
there's quite light enoughfor us total by.” 

‘‘ Abyou pleasey’ and, ringing «bell; he bade 
a servant send Kitty to them. 

The Admiral, tall and broad-shouldered, 
stood before one of the windows fidgeting with' 
a crimson blind tascel; and wishing the affair 
well over, > a 

Mr. Kennedy had dropped into his ohair, 
and waited motionless and: iupacsive for the 
girl's coming: 

A light step in the hall, a band upom the 
door ; and then, as the sailorturned, he saw in 
the dim light a slender young figure, which 
paused timidly, and heard a eweet, low voice 
gay,— 

ch You sent for me,: Mr. Kemnedy!"’ and 
through ita’ sweetness ‘there rama tremor as of 
fear. 

“Yes, Come in‘and shat ‘the door! " And 
when she had obeyed) ho-tatned to’ his 
brother with a wave of the hand, “ Thisis 
Admiral Kemnedy,; Mr. Rupert's: father, and 
he wishes’ to’ know what understading exits 
between his sen and ‘yor? ” 

She-canght her breath: sharply, and for a: 
moment wae silent, Them she neked, scarcely 
abovd a whisper,— 

‘* Hae not Mr. Rapert told-hia? ” 

‘‘ He has had no chance;’ the sailoranswered, 
bloffly. ‘It waemy brother who sent for me, 
and told me a 'most astounding pieces of news. 
Look here, young’ women; I don't mewn to’be 
hard upon you; but if* you think for’ a! mo 
ment I shall admit you into my family you 
aré mistaken; So, if there is any foolish flir- 
tation between you and my boy ifmusdend:at 
at once and for’ ever. Be honcet with: me, 
and tell me‘whwt understanding there is be> 
tween you?”’ 

She tried to speak; butfwiledtwice; and the 
Admiral, whose heart was soft enough; how- 
ever rough hig manner, said; in an almost 
kindly tote,— 





" Now, my gith don'ts be afraid to speak the | 
trnth: You b&ve only’ been’ » little foolish, | 


and Ru ie a handsome youngscantp; but you'll 
be wise to confess all now, and to save further 
trouble.” 

She: spoke then, with a sweet; unconscious 
dignity,— 

‘* Five months ago Mr. Kennedy asked: me 
to be his wife; and I promised—conditionally.'’ 

‘* Whats! And’ you hive been deceiving. my 
brother and myself so long?” 

“ Sir, Rupert feared your opposition, and 
wished to wait untit he-had taken his:degree 
before brosching: the subject: He did not 
intend deceit.” 

“Probably not,’ —— * And oray I aslo 
what were your conditions?” 

‘* That he would not hold me to: my promise 
F: in any way if endangered his fatare wel- 

are.” 

“You aré arm astate young lady; and it 
seems have no intertidn’ of shaviug poverty 
with my'son: I ant afrwid-your love is of a 
very materialtype.”’ 

THe ‘hos blood’ flooded the poor girl's face, 
Bhe was giad the gathering darkness hid her 
emotion from her pereseutors; Her voice was 
steadier than’ before; when she answered his 
taunt, 

“I did not suppose, sit; you would jadge me 
kindly or correctly. I could not hope for that. 
But, mach as you wrong me, at least-believe 
me when I say that I esteem my lover's hap- 
piness before my own ; and rather thaninjare 
him I will submit to any conditions you may 
exact or impose,”’ 

Pit you willing to relinquish all claim to 

m ” 

“Not willing, sit; butready if the need 
arises,'’ she answered, bravely, 

“It has already arisen. I admit my son 
has not behaved well’to you, but you must 
have felt from the baginning that sach an 
alliance as he proposed would be! most’ dis- 
— to his family, I blame him greatly, 

at- —” 

“ But the greater blame reste on this young 
person,” broke in Mr. Kennedy, ‘* She has 





wiltully and persietemily deosived. those who 
rescued her from want or: shame; she has 
added ingratitude to her other sins," 

“Softly; softly brottier! It fen’t fair to-lay 
so-much upon the womaa’s shoulders. That's 
just what Adam did, and mem havedone: over 
and over again since’ his’ day; and: it’s a 
cowardly trick. Miss Romayne, I blame: you 
less than I do my sony You had-every thing to 
gain by a‘marriage-with him; but he hae no 
exouse for forgetting what is due to hie family 
and ‘his position: don’t’ want ‘to: be hard 
with you; but itis wiser that I should place 
matters before you very plainly, to prevent-all 
fdture mistnderetandings. If Rupert persists 
in thie folly, from the day he murries-you: he 
is no longer my son. I wash my bends of him. 
You know what that means forhim—poverty 
in'liea of riches, for I swear not's penny of 
mine shall ever come to'him. “You can- 
not’ love: hiny. if you are’ willing to pall 
him'down’ to’ your own level, to ses him 
drag’ ont his’ life. in poverty and despair. 
Girl, in a little while:ha would carse'the day 
he met you,” 

She clasped her hands over her tortured 
heart, and said under her breath,— 

‘* You need say no more.. I am a poor girl, 
all alone and friéndless, and perhaps I am 
rightly punished: for my presumption; but I 
—even I—anmt not without my pride. You 
need have'no farther fear of me, I wiil not 
force myself’ upon one who so misjadges meas 
you have done; and, sir, although: you mock 
at-my love; and choose%o think me mercenary, 
I oan afford: to: omile, knowing my own 
integrity. 

“It you loved your son'as I bave done, ag I 
always shall, you woald understand me better. 
You’ wonld: place’ his happiness firs I 
promise here and now, sefemnly as though: I 
were dying, that without your consent I will 
neither ee8 nor commanicate*with bim any 
more, unless it is to write hima line of fure- 
well. I will not spoil his life or embitter his 
days. He is quite; quite free, and may 
Heaven make him as happy a3 you have made 
mite ‘wretched.’’ 

Her face shone ghastly white throng the 
gathering dusk; her great dark eyes glowed 
like stars, and the ndmiral’s honest heart wae 
smitten with admiration and pity for her. 
Let her be what she might—adventuress, 
intriguante, she had great courage; and he 
admired nothing so much: 

"T believe you will keep your promise,” he 
said, almost gently, “and I amt much: obliged 
to you for givittg meso little trouble: If you 
will allow me, I shall be happy to recompense 
you in a measure for your disappoimtment,” 
and he took out his pocket-book. 

Bat he was-hardly prepared for the indigna- 
tion with which she realised his intention, 

‘* How dare you-so insult me?” she cried. 
“Oh! this is worse thanall! Poor and ob- 
soure ag my father was, he would have'scorned 
to have offered money a3 an’ equivalent for 
blighted:-hopes and a broken heart, I am ¢lud 
your son will never know what should be your 
shame !" 

‘«T—I—nupon ory soal, Danaian, speak for 
me.” 

‘‘ There is no need. This young person: is 
bent on'msking # scene, You do not under- 
stand her olasg.as I do. To morrow she will 
doubtless be quite ready to accept your 
generous gift,’’ 

‘*Ob, cruel! crack! Mr, Kennedy, is this 
the charity you preach?" 

** That will do, Romayne; there is no need 
for farther speech. I have done my beat for 
you, and yon have rewarded me with basest 
ingratitade and deceét, 1.cam no longer allow 
my wWife'to associate with you. Bat I will 
not cast: you utterly adrift, To-morrow I will 
take you to a newhoma, where you will be 
carsfally guarded.” 


a 
the - we in & moat, uncomfortable state of 
mind, 


CHAPTER V. 


Sze went slowly up to her own room, her 
heart like lead within her bosom; bat she 
could not-cry. She was fall of passionate 
indignation against Mr. Kennedy and the 
Admiral. 

How dare he, Ruperi’s father, offer her 
bribe to forego her love? Waat. manner’ of 
woman did he believe her to ba? 

‘** Oh, father! oh; my father 1” she. moaned, 
“come back to me! The world is eo hard, 
and I—I—my courage faila.me. What shall 
Ido? Oh! my heart, what shall T a0?’ 

Bat she was not given to much weeping, 
this little waif, who was so sorely tossed and 
boffeted about on the cruel ocean of life; and 
when she had won back. her self-control she 
began to pack her féw belongings into her 
modest trank, 

She hardiy remembered her’ psiron's 
promise to find her-anothtr home; and she 
was fally resolved to free herself from hig 
control. 

His more presence in the house opprersed 
her witha sense of sickness and féar, She 
must getaway. She had promisedto lenve 
her lover free; but should he come to her 
pleading with ber to forego her hard détision, 
she was horribly afraid lest she should yield, 
and eo spoil all his life; mar all his prospects, 

Night had come, and she sat before her 
open window, trying to think calmiy, to map 
ont the fdtare that lay stretched before her in 
such awfal desolation. 

What should she do with all the years of 
her life! She was so young, and sorrow had 
come so esriyto her. At her age most’ girls 
were glad; but she—oh! it was tco hard} too 
bard. 

She was scarcely eighteen, and she might 
live to be eighty. Was every year of Her'life to 
ba so heavy with grief as this? Then words 
she had read but the day before cane to her 
memory to torture her afresh: 


‘*So short is our life, but with space for all things 
to forsake us, 
A bitter delusion from which nought. camawake 
us, 
Till Death's dogging footsteps at morn or ateve 
shall o’ertake us.”’ 


With a pitiful gesture she spread out her 
arms before her, and laying her face” upon 
them, whispered,— 

“Dear Heaven, let me die here, and now. 
Surely, death is mild compared’ with thie 
agony of pain.” . 

“Kitty! are you there?” whispered ®& 
voios fromthe doorway. “ Msy loome in? 
On Kitty, how my heart aches'for you. 

Sta lifted her head. . 

“Mea Kennedy, do you know everything? 

“Yes,” closing the door cautiously, and 
advancing towards, ‘ Mr. Kennedy bas told 
me, Ob, you poor child, what good did you 
think could come of your love? Bit, Kitty 
dear, there is no girl I would like so well = 
Rapert’s wifeas you. It is-cruel; mosteruel, 
that clase projadive should come between yor 
and ‘Ra: I wisly you were my own obild? 

“Oh thank yoo, thank you for these worde; 
they do me good. And you are not very 
with me that I bagged my seeret so close” 

“ Angry ! No, child! 1 inveonly inmy 
heart for pity, you poor, helpless, 
little sou!. But take'coorage, Kasty; Raper? 
will never give you up. He is a tras 88 o~. 

“T know, [ know. But oh’! deer friend, do 
you for s moment believe that: I cou une 
danger atl bis fature happiness, mekebis 10 





for me acurse to him? No, no, 20! Woes} 
leave here I shall strive- only to hice neo 
away from him—to be'loss to hia ae usteny 


“No, sir. To-morrow I shall know hoy to} as thouvi I were dead. If one must suffer, let 


help myself 


I am not ungrateful, bat { am|it ba me. Batoh! dear Mra Kennedy, ifyoo 
human, and I have already borne too much,” | shoald sce him, tell him 
and with that she went from the room, icaviog | him with all mysoul and etrength ; 


that 1 loved and love 
shat I pray 


~ 
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for 
be et ae tebe his-wife ; and—asnd in time 


he will learn this, and thank me for acting 

* did.” 
ap il you arean angel!” a 

“Qh, no, no! only a loving woman. I think 
that if by the sacrifice of my life I could 
serve him I should not hesitate to die. Now, 
dear Mre. Kennedy, tell me what Mr. Kennedy 
proposes doing with me?” , 

The lady hesitated. Her heart was a little 
bitter against her husband and his brother. 

“ Kitty, itive shame,” she said at last, ‘ but 
they are 80 angry with you; and Mr. Kennedy 
has determined to take you to a servants’ 
home, ‘The matron is s very severe disciplin- 
arian—as hard woman, without any affection. 
She wants an assistant, and Mr. Kennedy 
thinks you might suit, but he intends telling 
her all your story, and you would be under 
constant surveillance.” 

The hot blood flooded the girl's pale face, 
and she reared her head high ; but by a great 
effort she refrained from speecb, and Mrs. 
Kernedy went on,— 

“]T willcome and cee you sometimes if I 
may; avd I will do my best to interest’ my 
friends in you; and in the the meantime, my 
poor child, let me prove’ my affection in a 
material way, Mr. Kennedy will give-your 
galary into the matron’s hands, to be spent as 
she sees fit ; but I cannot let you go from’ me 
penniless and helpless, Kitty dear; it is not 
much I can give you, only three pounds, but 
it willbelp you a little. Take it, and let me go 
before’ my absence is discovered.” 

Justa moment the girl hesitated; and the 
lady preveed it the more upon her. 

“Tfnot as a gift, aocept itas a loan,” she 
seid, and Kitty anewered with a sob;— 

“ Ava loan then, and Heaven blees you for 
all your goodness,’ and kissed the’kindly hand 
with passionate gratitude, ‘‘I will repay you 
assoon a6 I oan; and, I wonld) like to’ think 
you will plead with Rupert for his father—after 
all itis pataral he should beangry. And tell 
him not to try to find me, or he will drive me 
on to some desperate step.’”’ 

“Twill tell him all you say. And now, Kitty 
dear, I must go or my absence will be noticed. 
Perhaps I shall nob see you any more, before 
you leave us ; so kiss’me now, child, and let us 
say good-bye. 

Their lips met, and the elder woman’s 
bands strayed lovingly over the otber's dark, 
soft tresses, Then she gently set her aside, 
turned slowly and sorrowfully away, and went 
cnt. closing the door noiselessly behind her. 

Kitty went back to her seat by the window. 

“Thank Heaven!" she whispered, “I have 
help now ; and I will no longer be the puppet of 
his will. If I cannot get work I candie. ButI 
will do my best, for her sake, who has been as 
a mother to mie,” 

Without disrobing she lay dowh ufpoti her 
bed, and, despite her sorrow,- soon fell fast 
sleep, and did not wake until the breakfast 

Was ringing. Then, starting op hurriedly, 

the stioothed her hair, waked her face’ atid 
8, and, straightening the crumpled folds of 

her drése; waited for the next act‘of the drama. 

Manhs brought up her breaktastof weak tea 
and thick bread. and. butter ;and as sheset it 

with a clatter remarked;— 

Master says you're t6 have your things 

by twelve, He and the misses are 
Salsa & Temperance Leoture; and won't be 
eh ert 80 you've got’ plenty of sine, 

‘ 
dia it well, Martha; I shall be ready. You 


_ She tried to eat, but could not ; her brain was 
8 whirl, and she was sick with excitement. 
a thonght Was tO get away, to be frée 
on ee Kebnedy's harsh sopervision ; and 
few morning wore by she began to pack a 
Deceseary articles in a emall Glacstone. 
she wrote @ short letter so Mrs. Kennedy, 
ne having tealed and directed it, she watched 
poor peers to eecape. Stealing out of her 
= 0 reconnoitre she saw the hall was 
Pty, and the door elightly ajar, In an 


meand be happy; that-I was’ 
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instant-she ran downetairs,.and in less time 
than it takes to tell found herself standing. in’ 
the sunny. street. 

There was no time to lose! 

At any moment the clergyman might-retarn, 
and she. was wofally afraid of hia: influence 
over her. What should she do? Then, likean 
inspiration, came the thought of a woman'she 
bad known for many years; a decent. body 
who had taken a small house at Shepherd's 
Bush, which she let ont in apartments; She 
would go to her; and: surely, before her smal! 
capital was exhausted, She would find some 
thing to do. 

So to Shepherd’s Bush she went ; and there 
Was great consternation at the Vicarage when 
her flight waa discovered. The old sailor 
regretted his harshness, and was ready to offer 
an almost fabulous reward for any authentic 
information concerning the lost girl. After all, 
she was little more than a child, and her love 
for Rupert might have been genuine. Danstan 
Kennedy smiled grimly,— 

‘* Brother you don’t know. these people as I 
do. They are as fallof wiles as. fox. In a short 
while Kitty Romayne willreappear with some 
plausible story, and soliciting farther help.” 

“For shame, Danstan !” 

The voice was Mra. Kermedy’s, and she 
stood flashed and tearful in the open door- 
way. 

‘‘ Is this the charity you preach, the charity 
whioh ‘thinketh no evil?’ Kitty Romayneis 
as good and modest a gitl as any under the 
sun, and no man need be'ashamed to make 
her his wife. I hope you are both satisfied 
with your work, I+ is manly todrive a poor 
orphan from her only shelter. Brother, have 
you thought what Ropert will say when he 
learns the truth?” 

Eunice!" her husband said, sternly, ‘‘ be 
quiet!" baé for once she was without fear, 

She had broken through the long habit of 
half servile submiséion, and her woman's 
heart had grown suddenly brave. 

‘*T must speak; I have been: a coward to 
keep silent so longs For aught we know to 
the contrary, that poor gitl has found a. rest 
where so many have fotnd it/before her; and, 
if so, how wilt you feel with the thought of 
her death always upon your conscience? See, 
here is her last message! Take it and read it, 
*Arnold. I—lI cannot,’ 

With his ruddy face grown: pale, the 
Admiral took the short note Kitty bad left 
for Mrs. Kennedy, and read it: through in 
utter silence; buts Eunice knew what he 
suffered by his expression. 


“My Dear anp Honovurrp Frrexy,— 

“In going awsy from you thus I feel 
Iam acting for the best: I sew now'l should 
never have listened to Mr. Rupert Kennedy, 
although, indeed; I fear were the temptation 
again to assail me'I should again saccumb to 
it. Do not seck to find’ me. I will not be 
fonnd, and I pray you help‘him to forget one 
whose'only claim upon’ hirt was her gréat 
lovéto him. I kitiow my flight’ will prejadice 
sOttie: againet nie; but indéed—indéed’I can- 
not live the lifé Mr. Kennedy has pinned for 
me. It would madden me, And why should 
I, who am no criminal, be subjected to such 
degradation as Mr. Kennedy proposes for me? 
I will try toearn my own" livelihood honestly, 
and if I fail—well, there is always the river. 
One thing more, dear friend: Do'nodt let Rupert 
guéss the sharé’his father ‘has hadin this most 
unhappy busiiess. I loved’ my own dear 
parent too well to wish any estrangement 
between them’; and Iam quite sure Admiral 
Kernfitdy acted as he believed for the best. 
Good-bye; love me'and pray for me still!" 


The sailor cleared hia throat before he ven- 
tured to speak; then he said somewhat 


unsteadily,— 
“I wish I had not been quite so harsh. After 


all, the girl seems to have some right feeling 
about her.” : J 

‘* You are easily deceived, Arnold, This was 
written with a view to effest,’”’ said the clergy- 
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entirely. Bat what explanation shall you give, 
Rupert?” 

“Ji he.comes.to me I shall. tell him the 
trath,” Mrs, E y. broke in.. ‘He ought 
to know it, Poor Kitty! poorchild! Ifever 
you. pray, Atnold, don’s forget to entreat 
Heaven her death may not lie at your door,” 
and with that Eunice Kennedy swept from the 
room. ‘ 

‘‘I wish;” said her brother-in-law, as he 
wiped his heated face; ‘‘ yes, upon my sonal, 
I wish I had. not. meddled..in this matter. 
Things would have righted. themeelves with- 
out my interference. In. time the young 
people would have grown tired: of each other.” 

‘* Kitty Romayne had every inducement to 
tire of Rapert,” sneered the other. 

“ Oh, bang it, Dunstan, give the girl credit 
for some real feeling; and my boy is haxd- 
some and good enough to win any girl’s heart, 
What the plague shall I say to him to- 
morrow, for of course he muat be told? And 
upon my honour I'd rather face a crocodile 
than Rapert under: such circumstances.” 

‘‘ You reverse. the order of things and stand 
in awe of your.son. Why, in a year or two he 
will thank you for your present action.” 

‘*T hope so, I'm sure; bat I very much doubt 
it. He's not fickle.” 

Here the luncheon bell rang,.and Mr. Ken- 
nedy led the way to the room where it was 
served. ‘To his. surprise Eanice was not 
there. 

*' Whereis your mistress?” he asked of the 
servant in waiting. 

“In her own room, sir, She said she was 
not well enough to. come down, and hoped you 
would excuse her.” 

The meal passed:in a most uncomfortable 
silence, Admiral: Kennedy’s conecience: was 
not easy with regard to Kitty, and every time 
he thought of the bribe he had offered. his face 
grew hot with shame and self ecora, 

“T behaved like a brute,’’ he thought. 
‘‘ What would-the boy say if he knew ail?” 

That night he lets for Peckerton without 
seeing Eanice again, and Danstan Kennedy 
felt relieved by his departure. 





OHAPTER Vi. 


‘* Aunt, wheré is Kitty ?”’ 

The lady dropped her work: with a little 
ory. 

TRapert! Oh, my poor boy!” and both 
hands went out to meet his. “You know 
all?” 

“Yes, all the shamefaol, scandalons ‘story, 
and I left Peckerton atonce. Oan't’ you’tell 
me anything of my poor girl?” ; 

Her eyes ‘filled with'tears as she looked inte 
the handsome; haggard young faces; whivh had 
been’s6 boy so shortawhile age, and her 
voice wat broken as‘ehe saidj— 

“J krow'no’ more than’ you have heard. 
Bince she'left uy nots line‘ ora nivesage’ has 
reached me’ from her, and sometittes; Heaven 
help me! I think she is dead.’’ 

‘“No, no!” he oried, vehemently, ‘not 
that, aunt, I dare not face such a tiiought! I 
should go mad if I believed it’ Tell me all 
you can about her flight; perhaps we may yet 
be able to trace her.” — 

“T oan tél! you nothing you donot already 
know. Rapert, on what terms are you with 

rv father 2” 

wei The very worst,” moodily. He threatene 
if Lever marry Kitty to disinherit me, and I 
have swort to marry no oneelse, I am not 
going back to Peckerton; I mean to spend all 
my energies in:findivg her, and in October I 
begin to walk St. George's., I wish with: ail 
my heart I had chosen some less expensive 
profession, 80 that I might the sooner have a 
home to offer Kitty, if I find her. Had: she 
any frienda with whom ehe conid take refage 
for a time?” 

‘None co far as Lam aware. Oh; Roy; you 
poor boy, how sorry i am for you ; and indeed 





man. ‘Well, I wash my hands of her 


Lam grieved too, for your futher. - Ii is bard 
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there should be any cloud between you; he ; 


loves you so.” 

‘* A man shall leave father and mother and 
cleave to hia wife,” the young man said, sternly, 
“and I am bound to Kitty by every tie of 
honour and of love. Until my father re- 
cognises this we are best apart.” : 

Ennice was half afraid of the tempest sae 
had helped to raise. 

** Rapert, he has only you; and he is getting 
old. Don’t be hard.” 

The young stern face never softened, the 
deep blue eyes never lost their resentfal look. 

“If I find Kitty safe and well, I will think 
then of reconciliation—not before.” 

“ Think what you owe your father, how all 
hia hopes are centred in you?"’ she pleaded, 


faying her hand on his. 
“Tam not likely to forget ; but he has gone 
too far. Now tell me, have you any idea 


where she has gone—what she intends | 


doing?” 

“T have none; bat perhaps later I shall 
have some happy inspiration. In the mean- 
while, Rupert, you must have some refresh- 
ment; and, of course, you will ocoupy your old 
room." 

“No, thank you, I have taken apartments 
olose by, and shall endeavour to see you daily. 
Bat under the circumstances I cannot remain 
here,’”’ and from that he would not go. 

ct was with wet eyes Eunice Kennedy saw 
him go. 

“If I had such a gallant son,"’ she said, “I 
could not so wound him. It breaks my heart 
‘so see his haggard young face and sunken eyes. 
Heaven send a happy ending to his love." 

Even whilst she watched him go, Kitty sat 


poring over the long, liat of advertisements ' 


contained in the Daily Telegraph; but at 
present she had found nothing to suit her, and 
her courage was beginning to fail her. Day by 
day her small store of money was wasting, and 
‘when it was gone what shoald she do? Sad- 
denly the light flashed into her eyes, and a 
faint flash rose to her cheeks. 

* Barely (am competent to fill this situa- 
tion ?'' she said, under her breath, and then 
read aloud,— 


“ Wanted.—For a superior lodging house, a 
young lady to help in management and keep 
accounts ; must be active, and an early riser. 
Salary £15, and home comforts.—Apply to 
= Bhippey, 5, Albuda-terrace, Corney- 
stone,’ 


She wasted very liitle time in replying, 
giving as her referee the good woman with 
whom she lodged, and then she waited 
anxiously for Mra. Shippey’s reply. 

“I should be glad to go,” she thought as she 
Aossed restlesaly to and fro that night. 
‘‘Corneystone is such a long way from 
London, and such an isolated place, that no 
one will ever think to look for me there.” 

The next two days she was in a fever of 
anxiety, and at night a letter came for her 
ae in @ very uneducated hand. It ran 

us: 


**Dzan Mrss,— 

“In reply to yours, I would like to say 
shat I want a young lady who can do up 
acounts, and see arfter the cumfort of the 
Jodgers. You seam as if you might sute, and 
if you can give me a good carakter I shall be 
glad to see you here next Monday. I can 
promise you a good home, and a muther's 
care.— Yours fathefal, 

“ Resecca Sarrrazy.” 


Poor Kitty’s heart sank a little as she read 
‘his uniqae letter, but she was not in a posi- 
= to be partioular. so she went to her land- 


y— 
“* Mrs, Todd, will you give me a character 
for | a cemaceae ?” she asked, with a faint 
em: 


* To be sure, miss | Have pes got something 
60 do at last? Dear, dear, I am glad. There, 
oe me my writing case, and let me gay all 

can for you. Let m3 gee, * Young, lady- 


like, pretty and well-educated; of most res- 
pectable parentage.’ Will that do?” 

‘I am afraid you have praised me too 
highly,”” said Kitty, with a little weary 
smile; ‘‘ but, oh! I hope I shall be the success. 
fal candidate, for my money is wasting 60 
fast. Mrs, Todd, I am rather doubiful about 
a lady who misspells so dreadfally. I picture 
her as & typical boarding-house keeper, and 
fancy life will not be too pleasant with her."’ 

“Oh, nonsense!" said the other. ‘ My 
own mother could neither read nor write, and 
yet she was a lady! I never knew her say 
an unkind word or do a mean trick, and that’s 
more than I could say for a good many real 
born ladies I’ve met. And Mies Kitty, if 
you aren't comfortable, remember you can 
always come back here.”’ 

Toe days slipped by, and on Saturday a 





note from Mrs. Shippey reached the young 
orphan. It was shord, and to the point. 

“Miss Romayne may cam on Monday, 
and Mrs. Shippey will be glad it she will take 
the first trane from Uxbridge Station; it gets 
to Corneystone at eleven fourty five.” 

So on Monday Kitty bade Mrs. Todd good. 
bye, and started on her long journey. It was 
through a picturesque country, and she found 
many objects of interest to occupy her atten- 
tion. But for the thought of Rupert she 
would have been almost happy. 

Corneystone was a small watering: place on 
the south coast, and a favourite town with 
invalids in the winter months, on account of 
its mildnese. The scenery was good, the 
beach pleasant, and it boasted a grand stretch 
of sea, As Kitty was whirled up to the little 
platform her eyes brightened, and a faint 
flash rose to her cheeks, 

“If only Mrs. Shippey is a decent body 
I may rest here. The place is very lovely!” 
and as she thought thus the train drew up, 

Oa the platform stood a comely woman of 





forty or more, carefully and even elegantly 
dressed, and her dark eyes wandered restleasly 
from window to window antil they rested on 
Kitty's dainty face. Then she went forward, 
and as the girl alighted said,— 

** Ain't you Miss Romayne?” 

_Kitty answered in the affirmative, and the 
other offered her hand cordially. 

**I Knew I couldn't be mistakan; I never 
am, my dear. I'd a sort of notion what you'd 
be like, and I ain't disappointed, Here's the 
cab; jampin. It ain't far to Albuda.terrace, 
buat I'm no great shakes at walking.” 

Her manner was totally devoid of refine- 
ment, but very kind; and when once they 
were seated in the oab she turned and gave 
her pale companion a hearty kiss. 

“ That's your welcome, my dear, and I hope 
you'll be happy here. I like your face, and I 
think we’il get on fine together. I always have 
plenty of lodgers, and so I'd need; for I ain't 
gota penny beyond what I earn. You see, 
my dear, I married above me; and when my 
husband died his folks didn't take any more 
notice of me. Then, I'm that ignorant I 
can't talk to the ladies as I should, and I 
make awfal mistakes in their billa which is 
bad for both parties. So at last I thought 
I'd advertise for a young lady to help me. I 
don’t want you to do menial work, my dear, 


—— 
“You only want a bit more colour in your 
face to make you perfect,” she said, as they dig. 
onssed the dainties before them, “ and this ig 
just the sort of place to get it. I am gure] 
hope you'll be happy. I know I'll do my beg} 
to make you so," 

And she was as good as her word, 
Thoroughly illiterate, che was yet thoroughly 
kind, and had a certain innate delicacy many 
a lady might have envied. Kitty foung 
plenty to do; but her work was 80 sweetened 
by kindness, her comfort so mach considered, 
that bat for the thought of Rapert she 
would have been quite happy. 

Every day Mrs. Shippey sent her to walk 
on the beach, or woald persuade her to row 
over to a smallisland lying at a short distance 
from them, and soon the girl grew quite 
expert with the sculls. This island, called §t, 
Olats, was a favourite place for picaics, 
but it was qaite uninhabitable, because at 
high tide it was totally submerged, and con. 
sequently dangerous to any passing vessel, 

The months wore by, and Kitty daily 
gathered fresh strength and beauty ; bat it hart 
Mrs. Shippey often to see the sorrowfal shadows 
in her eyes, the downward droop of the sweet 
mouth, Touched by her goodness Kitty had 
confided her little story to her, suppressing 
nothing but names, and it was the landlady’s 
desire that she should forget her gentleman 
lover. She noticed that one or two young 
tradesmen were particularly attentive to her 
protégée, and for her own sake as well as 
Kitty’a she wished the girl to settle down at 
Oorneystone, 

‘* You’d be happier, my dear," she said, 
‘than if you married into a family as woulda't 
acknowledge you. Bat Kitty shook her head, 

‘‘T shall never marry unless I marry Rapert, 
and that will never ba, unless his father 
relents. I will not hurt him.” 

“ Bat don't you think you're hurtiog him in 
keeping yourself hid up from him? And if he's 
a man he'll laugh at his friends, and learn to 
get a living for you and him.”’ 

“You forget. He bas never known anythiog 
bat loxary. Poverty would be doubly hard for 
him to bear,” and there the subject ended. Bat 
Kitty thought to herself, ‘‘ Forget you, my dar- 
ling! Ab, no, no, no! You stooped from your 
high estate to love me ; you honoured me above 
all women ; and so longas I live I will be faith- 
fal and trae, even though we never meet gaia, 
and you (torgetting me) take another love to 
yourself.” ; 

So November came, unusually mild and 
bright, and one morning, when Kitty retarned 
from a shopping expedition, Mrs. Shippey met 
her in the hall, with every appearance of 
excitement. : 

‘s What bas happened?" said Kitty, tossing 
aside hat and moff, 

“Oh! my dear, I feel quite important. = 
drawing-room floor is taken by such # nice ol 
gentleman—and big swell too, Admiral Ksa- 
nedy. We must try to make him oomfort- 
able!” 

Kitty stared at her with wide eyes. and her 
face grew so suddenly white that Mrs. Ship- 
pey said,— rip 

“ Ain't you well, dear? What isit? Lor 








I’ve got two good servants as ever was. Well, 
here we are ; and I say I’m glad, for there's 
no place like home.” 

Kitty gave one quick, half.soared look at the 
house ; then her tired face brightened. Is was 
& handsome, red-brick building, picked out 
with white stone, and before the drawing- 
room windows rose a cubstantial balcony, 
rich with blossoms and evergreens. The cur. 
tains were spotlessly white, and every pane of 

lasa winked and blinked in the broad, noon- 
lay glare. 

“Is ain’s a bad place is it? said Mrs, 
Bhippey complacently, ‘‘and what's more it’s 
myown. Now come in do. You must be dying 
for a bite and a sup.” and anheeding any re- 
| monetrance she drew Kitty intoa small, nicely. 

farnished room, where a very substantial meal 
Was spread. 





ou look like a ghost!” 
“" It is per oh I was only a little startled. 
Dear Mrs. Shippey, do not let me see W 
!lodger. He—he is Rapert’s father.’ am 
“You don’s say so! Well, I'm sorry I ‘ 
‘him the rooms, the old wretch; bat I :* 
see very well how 1 can afford to send 
packing.” ' 
| Do nothing of the sort. Why should - 
I question if he would know me agsia, Jane 
after all I need not see him. If you .~ os 
| wait upon him I will undertake to 
work,"’ 
| Indeed, you won't,” blantly. “I'll see to 
the old tartar myself; so don’t worry OF b 
yourself about it. Bat all the same I wis 
hadn't come to Albuda.terrace. 
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OHAPTER VI', 


assed slowly by, and, fearfal of 

A viton. Kitty kept hereelt well hidden. 

Ghe refused #0 take her daily walk, or the 

almost daily row to Ss. Olat's, and Mrs. Ship- 

My bled that she was growing pale and 
‘ ” 


"phe caught a glimpse of Admiral 
Pg her tender heart ached at the 
change she saw in him. Her eyes (keener 
than his) had pierced through the gloom on 
that Jane night, and seen & bronzed, healthy 
; a fallen in, and the 

were very sombre. 
"She cots | then that Rupert and he had 
urrelled terribly, and that no reconciliation 
had taken place since. 

Nothing wae harder to bear than that 
knowledge, Rapert disgraced, perhaps dis- 
gmned for ber cake! Ob, she was not worthy 
goh love and such sacrifice. 7 

She had been tossed hither and thither on 
the ooean of life; she had weathered many a 
worm, offered many @ hardship, but nothing 

so hard to her as this. 

“J wish he had never seer me,'’ she said 

and again. ‘‘He was happy and con- 

tented until then. Oh, love! my love! I who 

would die to eneure your welfare have brought 
bat trouble.” 

Brooding mach over Rapert’s troubles stole 
all her brightness from her, and Mrs. Shippey 


grew anxious, ‘ 

“Now,” she said, in an authoritative tone, 
“] ain't going to stand this nonsense any 
longer. Who is the Admiral that you need 
far him? And ten chances to one he wouldn't 
know you if he met you; so jast put on your 
hat and cloak, and go for a good walk along the 
bench, There, I won't take any refasal ; 
youre looking as pale as a Christmas rose. 
Folks ‘ll be saying I starve you.” 

Ianghing a little Kitty dreesed and went 
on, It was a fioe, clear day, with the 
lightest suspicion of frost, and before her the 
wa lay spread like a sheet of silver, for the 
mn shone fall upon is, 

Kitty drewa deep breath of delight. After 
= was worth living when the world was 
x _ 

“Itonly we were together," she whispered 
to herself, “how happy we could be here!” 

She went along the narrow path by the 
diffs, and the rapid walking brought a slight 
pl dainty face, a light to the usually 

eyes, 

0a and on she went, until the fading light 
warned her it was time to return. With a half 
tigh the set her face towards home, and was 
within sight of Albuda-terrace when she was 
soosted by ‘‘ Darkey Jim,” an old boatman 
who was @ great favourite with Mre. Shig- 
pey's lodgers, 

“It you please, miss,” he said, touching hia 
‘,would you be kind enough to tell me 
what that dark thing over at Ss. Olat's is? 

iré to me it's a man; and if ’tis there ain't 
W time to lose in getting him off. The side's 
oomin’ up fast now." 

Kitty stood with her hand shading her eyes 
‘Moment; then she said,— 

‘Yes, Jim, is is @ man, and there ia no 
tolose. We must get him off the island 


vith all possible s 


“The sea is rollia’, miss ; and I don’t know 


4’ how I conld ” Ji 
wi, —_ the boat alone,” Jim 
wn g0 with you. I am not afraid,'’ and 


mihout farther parley she got into the boat. 
véme the sculls, Jim. When I am tired 
you can take them,” and suiting the action to 
Word she made for the island. 
he wind had changed now, and the sea 
tag aaning high; bat Kitty's heart did not 
hee and Darkey Jim did not know what 
Meant. He rowed in silence for some 
, then be said, — 
‘ aa Suessed something was amiss more than 
our ago, for I saw a ‘hempty’ boat go 


4 


/ Tey towards Rockyville, and I said, 


8 been a haccident.’ Oaly you see, 





miss, my eyes ain't what they was, and 
though I thought I heard shouts I couldn't 
see nothin’ nohow.” 

Kitty made no reply. She was horribly 
alive to the rising of the tide; there was 
such a little strip of land left now for the 
unfortunate man to stand firm upon. She 
lifted her voice, and cried to him to be of good 
cheer. It was a very faint shout that aa- 
swered her. Bat in less time than she had 
thought possible they reached the island ; and 
heedlesa of the rushing water, of all save the 
peril in which one man stood, Kitty sprang 
out, and gathering her skirts about her, 
waded through the waves and came at last to 
—Admiral Kennedy | 

For a moment she was staggered, but 
quickly recovering herself, she said, — 

“Come at once! We have no time to lose! 
How ill you look? Lean on me, and you can 
tell us how your accident happened as we go 
homewards,.” 

“Tam faint,” the Admiral answered, in a 
weak voice, ‘l’ye been here nearly three 
hours, and my arm is anything buteasy. I 
can’t tell you how it happened, but as I was 
stepping from my boat it shot from under 
me and landed me on the shingle with my 
arm doubled under me, and I reckon it's 
broken. I think I fainted. Anyhow, when [ 
realised what had happened my boat was far 
enough ont at sea.’ 

**Come,” said Kitty, offering her hand, 
‘‘we must be going. Delay is dangerous. 
Where shall we take you?” 

‘*To Albada- terrace, please "' (qaite meekly). 
‘My landlady is Mre. Shippey.”’ 

‘Then you are Admiral Kennedy. Mra. 
Shippey has told me about you. I am her 
clerk, assistant and friend. Steady, please. 
The sea is rougher than I could wish,” and 
gently as she could she drew him to the little 
boat, where Darkey Jim sat the picture of 
impatience. 

‘Harry up, miss,” he said. ‘It ain't too 
pleasant along this ‘ere coast at dark, and it's 
hardly light now.” 

Oace at Albuda.terrace the Admiral turned 
gratefally to Kitty. 

“You are a good and brave girl, and as 
retty as you are brave. You have saved my 
fe to-day, and there is nothing you oan ask 
that I will refuse you. Tell me your name, 
my dear.” 

“They call me Kitty,” she answered, 
quietly, and turned away. 

- . 


The Admiral had been very ill. He had 
broken his right arm very badly, and the 
wetting he had got whilst stranded on Ss. 
Olaft's bad brought on a low fever, which 
prostrated him terribly. And in all, through 
all, he insisted on Kitty's attendance. 

‘* You have a sweet voice, my dear!” he 
said, ‘and it matches your face. If Heaven 
had seen fit to give me a daughter I would 


have had her fashioned after your style.|c 


What are your people about to let you go out 
into the world like this, for I reckon Mrs. 
Shippey is not related to you?” 

‘On, no! but she is so kind to me, and I 
love her dearly. I have neither father nor 
mother, not a relative in all the wide world.’’ 

** Poor little girl! But one day you will 
marry, and then all things will be changed 
and brightened for you |” 

She made no answer, but he thought he 
saw the sheen of tears in her lovely eyes, and 
wondered a little over her emotion. He would 
have wondered still more could he have heard 
her ory & little later, 

*‘ Rupert ! Rapert! my love, my love! Life 
is 80 hard to bear—so hard, and I am so 
weak |” 

Daily she reads to the Admiral, and wrote 
the few letters he desired, but never a message 
was sent to the offending son; and often she 
wondered at this, often fretted in secret that 
Rapert should be cast out of his father's love. 
But there came a morning when the Admiral 
seemed unusually facetious, and not 


‘ would please him save Kitty’s journeying to 
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Wheatfield, the neighbouring town, in search 
of ‘' Macaulay’s Essays,’ and no sooner had 
she gone than be rang for Mrs. Shippey. She 
came quickly, and asked, half defisntly,— 

“ What is it, sir? I think you rang?” 

“I want you to write a letter to my gon; 
and I do not wish Miss—Miss——” 
‘‘Misa Kitty,” said the landlady, as he 


paused. 

‘*‘I don't wish Miss Kitty to know anything 
of it. By the way, what is her surname?” 

“Well, really, sir, I can't see how that 
concerns you. She's never been called any- 
thing else bat Misa Kitty since she came here. 
Bat I'm ready enough to write your letter, if 
you ain't too particolar about spelling and 
writing.” 

‘* Sit down then,” said the sailor, ‘‘ I’ve been 
thinking, Mrs. Snippey, that my nurse and 
my son are well-suited to each otker.”’ 

** Lor! sir, Miss Kitty's got a beau, and 
your son must be smart to out him out,’’ said 
Mrs. Shippey, with a mischievous gleam in her 
still handsome eyes. ‘“ Bat her sweetheart's 
father is a bit of & fool, and don’t know when 
his son‘s well off, and won't hear of a wed- 
ding.” Here the Admiral groaned, but Mrs, 
Shippey paid no heed to him, only went on 
coolly, “I’m ready now, sir, if you'll please to 
say what Im to write.” 

So the Admiral dictated, and Mrs. Shippey 
wrote :— 


‘* Daan Roregt,— 

‘‘ Don't you think we have been 
strangers long enough? If you are willing to be 
friends Iam, Don’t trouble to answer this. If 
you are as sick as Lam of this estrangement 
you will be with me to-morrow. I expect you. 

A, Kennepy.” 


* * * * * 


“You are very restless to-day, said Kitty, 
as the Admiral went to the window for the 
fiftieth time. ‘Is not your arm so easy?” 

“ Yes, Miss Kitty, but I have a troublesome 
conscience, I’m afraid. Anyhow, I can’t keep 
quiet. Batyou, child, sit down and talk to 
me. I like to hear your pleasant voice. I often 
wish you were my daughter; ‘and I am not 
likely to forget you saved my life." 

Her eyes shone through a mist of tears, as 
she answered, ‘I did very little for you, sir. I 
would do far more than that.” 

The door was opened with a flourish, and 
Mrs. Shippey said demurely— 

‘Your son, sir!’ 

The old man. started up. 

‘Welcome, Rapert! weloome a thousand 
times |” but the son’seyes had gone beyond 
him to that qaiet figure, that sweet, startled 
face, and he gave a great ory “ Kitty | Kitty!” 
and went towards her with outstretched arms, 

She forgot everything then—all her pain, all 
her sick longing and fears ; even the Admiral’s 
presence, as she ran inte his embrace, sobbing 


u6,— 
“ At last! atlast! Ob! Rapert, Iam content 

now to die!” i 

‘‘Eh! what?” oried the Admiral, ‘' what 
the deuce does shis mean?" ; 

“ Thia, father; that unless I marry Kitty 
I will never call any woman wife. Oan't you 
see for yourself, father, she is jast the one girl 
in the world for me?” 
ma Well, I'm blest,” said the Admiral, “T have 
been regularly sold. Kitty, you smail witch, 
come here. Can you ever forgive me my folly 
and harshness ? os stupid enough to think 
a girl must needs be a lady born to be worthy 
my son. Will you kiss me and call me 
father?" 

Her sweet eyes shone through her happy 
tears. : 

« I will love you for Rapert’s sake,” she said, 
and, bending, laid her fresh young lips to his. 

“ And I will be your dutifal and affeotionate 
child—father !”’ » 

‘* And what to me, Kitty?’ asked Rapert in 
a whisper. r 
She hid her face on hia breast, whilet under 





her breath she said,— 
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** Your loyal, loving wife; dearly devoted to “ Dor't youknow howto spell?” asked the; Con. Yercrr: ‘I hear your son is going to 
you through all my days.” exasperated teacher of the extremely phonetic ges married.” Judge Peterby: “ Yes, he i; 
* * * 4 boy. ‘Oh, yes,” said the boy, “I know/|sbout to become a Benedict.” “ Why dow; 


All her trials.now were ended, all the rough 
voyaging: on the“ ocean of iffe,’’ and she was 
safe in the harbour now—the happiest wife 
and daughter, soon the happies$i mother in all 
the land, , 

Danstan Kennedy died suddenly, and his 
widow went to live with Rapert and his pretty 
wife ; and his opposition to the marriages is @ 
standing joke between her aud the Adaiiral. 
Mra, Shippey is nob forgotten; and. every 
summer she spends a whole bilisefal fortnight 
with ‘‘ Mise Kitty and the babies,’’ always 
declaring staunchly that, butfor her, the anion 
never would have taken place. And the 
Admiralt—well, he simply worships Rupert's 
wile. 

[THE END.]} 








FACETLAE, 


— 


He: “FT never marry a strong-minded 
wormsn.” She: “No, I don’t think you will.” 

A cenTLeMay in homespun appears better 
than a snob in & dress suit. 

A Tavs word is often spoken in jest, bat we 
always like ia to be about some other fellow. 

“ How curious Maude Madeup’s hair looks ? 
Sort of streaky in colour.” ‘Yes; I think 
she’s getting it on the instalment plan." 

Mrs Groxvy says that if all fashionable 
people had’to pay ad they go, there would be 
fewer going: 

A arkt Whote face is her fortune stands just 
as poora’chance’as the rest of the world ata 
bank counter. 

Jenmiz : ‘' What a protty face! Who is it, 
dear?’ Madge: ‘‘Why, that’s my latest 
photograph.” 

A Pracavtion:—He: ‘“ We are coming to a 
tunnel. Are you nots scated?” She: “Nota 
bit; if' you take the cigar out of your mouth.” 

Ma; Bonrowrr: “I wish you would. belp me 
out @ little voday.” Mr. Busy: “ With 
pleasure. I'Il hold opem the:door.” 

A woman can conceal # headache that would 
make a aan think thathe was going to die 
right away. 

Jim's First View or tHe Octax.—“ Oh, 
papa!” cried emall Jimmy, asthe wave re: 
ceded fromthe shore, ‘ somebody’s taken the 
stopper ont and the water ix all ronning off.” 

Wourn ne-Surron: ‘Has your sister an 
eyefor ths beautifal?’”’ Small Brother: “I 
guess 80, for she told me it makes her eyes 
tired to look at you." 

Tue collar stud has done more-io release 
man fromthe tyranny of @ woman than all 
the philosophical works of humanity ever 
printed, 

No Srorrixne Tumne.— ‘First Boarder: 
Don’t you always have a stuffy feeling in 
thie house?” Second Boarder: ‘Not when 
we are in the dining-room,” 

He: “Why should yow be so angry at me 
for stenting jae onelittle kiws? ’ She: “ Any 
self-reypecving woman would be angry ut a 
man who kissed her juss onve?” 

* Wiin you Inve me when I’m olf'?”’ sang a 
maiden of uhovttain age. “ Will I?” mar. 
mured a oftisty ofd bachefor, 
mean!" 

“ Tuene ie only one oure for smoking,” said 
the club man, “‘ and that is death.” ‘That 
isn’t alwaya sure,” said the Presbyterian, 
significantly. 

A woman uéver bits anything with a stone 
or &® hammer, bat fate itself cannot exceed the 
certainty with which she can jab a man in the 
eye with an umbrella, 

Bayxer: “Ave you nota burgier? ” Han- 
ker: ‘No; a friend.” Banker: ‘‘ What are 
you doing in my bedroom at midnight?" 
Hanker: ‘ Keeping watch,” 


“Do I? you 





| night, shanke!’’ 


how to spell weil enough, but the men who 
made the dictionaries don’t seem to.’’ 

Tae Arcuuant rrow Anatocy.—Polly (who 
haw been‘aizing her father’s only dress-shirt 
before. the fire): ‘Ob, mother; don’t you 
think it id: done enough now? It is quite 
brown.” 

Mavy: “How far do you live from here, 
Mr. Hangsround?”’ Mr. H.: ‘Oh, nearly 
two miles.’ Mand (innocently): “If you 
stonld start now, what time would’ you get 
home?” 

Must Have Bren Suan.—Chkolly Had an’ 
idea yesterday.’’ ‘“ What did he do with it?” 
** Lost it. He had his cane in his month at 
the time it ocdurred to him, and before he 
could get it out he had forgotten the idea.” 

He (class of 90): ‘Did you hear that 
astonishing discovewy they’ve made, that hair 
grows after death?” She: “Oh, I'm s0 
glad! Maybe. you'll have a moustache im 
heaven.” 

Maceistaatp (to old lady): ‘‘ You have: been 
convicted of drunkerness seven times at this 
court,’’ ‘‘ Yes, your honour,” *‘ Disgraeefal— 
and: yon, an: edneated person, do not ceom one 
bit ashamed.’ ‘' No, your honour, I have gov 
courage from my convicticns.”’ 

Mn, Brruser (alarmed): ‘‘My dear, what 
ia the matter?’’ Mrs. Blimber (sobbing) : 
‘That insulting old photographer sent back 
word with my crayon : ‘* The original of this 
portrait is carefally preeerved,’ The batefal 
thing.” 

DistincuisHev Guest (at the seaside hotel) ; 
‘Garcon, you may hand methe menu. By the 
way, your face iastrangely familiar.” Garcon: 
“Possibly, sir. (proudly): I was a gneas of 
thia hotel last year.” Distinguished Guest: 
“Indeed, (To himself): I was a waiter.’’ 

Jdessiz: “If that ball shonld attack us, 
what could you do?” Tom: “I could reach 
that fence-in less than two seconds,” Jessie : 
** Yes, but what could I do?" Tom: “ You? 
Why, your parasol would keep hia attention 
until I was safely over.” 

‘“* Ture: ien't@ menagerie,” sharply observed 
an irascible woman to » man was trying 
to force his way through the crowd at the 
door of the concert-room. ‘ No, I suppose 
not,” returned the mam, ‘‘or they wouldn't 
leave any of the animals to block up the 
entrance.”’ 

Tramp (with tears-in hie eyes): “I do not 
ask you for money, sit, tut what would you 
think if I stronld tefl you Thave had nothing 
to-eat for forty.cight hours, and my poor wife 
and children are now starving in the street 7”’ 
Practios! Citizen: ‘I'd think you were a 
liar. Good: morning! "’ 

Fisntonaste Wirt: * Did you notice, dear, 
at the party last evening, how grandly cur 
daughter Ciara sweptinto the’room?'"’ Hus. 
band (with a grant): “Oh, yes; Clara osn 
sweep into a roof grandly enough, bat when 
it comes to sweeping out a room sha isn’t 
there.” 

Miss Beauty: “Miss Plainface told me 
that you taught her to swim in two lessons, 
Mr. Dashing. I wish you would teach me!”’ 
Jack Dashing: ‘I’m sure! should be do. 
lighted, Mise Beauty.” Miss Beauty: ‘And 
how many lessons do you think I should 
want?” Jack Dashing: ‘ On,I think at least 
a dozen.” 

Nor Wwe Enoves row Hiu.—The Rev, Mr. 
Hittemup (meeting Jobkins on his way home 
from the lodge): ‘Oh, my brother, I am 
pained to see you in this condition! Why 
have you erred so? Why do you not waik in 
the straight and narrow path?” Jobkins; 
“ Why (bic) don’t I shtick to z9 (bic) shtraight 
an’ narrow pasa? If you (vit) was az fall 
’sh Lam you'd wanta heel shtreet ter walk 


in, No, (hie) narrow pashes for me to (hie) 


you make him wait until he is olderand 
got more sense.” “Humph! If he: showg 
get'acensibie spell Ke would not marry 9 
ali.” 

Tuinas offen seem to be sadly unevely in 
this world, but sometimes jretice is doh 
Friend of the Family; “I sin’ sfrai®-yoo 
litthy fellows don’t always'avres, Yo 
sometimes, don’t yor?” Twins: Verte, 
thomtimtk.” Friend of the: Pamily ah: | 
thought so! Well, who whip#?” "Twing: 
‘‘ Mamma wipth.” : 

I rumsx photography is very interesting,” 
she said toa young man who is in that ine, 
pe a it is.” “ so like #0 have 
make a picture of mes.” “ With aD 
** How would you prefer to take Bane ae 9 
looked at her with a face that showed dep 
thought, and then replied; slowly but in:s 
firm voice, “ For better or for worse, by all 
mieans,” 

Rey. Cartes Prounptzxr (who has. bsen 
writing his sermon, looking up suddenly) : 
‘Maria, will you take the children ont of the 
room for a few minutes ?’’ Mrs. Proundiext 
(in surprise): ‘‘ Certainly, my dear. Baot— 
are they annoying you?” Rev, Proundfext: 
“ Notas all; bat I have just dipped the gum 
brush im the ink-pot, and I would like to be 
at liberty to make a few remarks.” 

Dorine a matrimonial dispate the wile of 
an apothecary, as a last resort, tried to work 
on her husband's better feelings by burating 
into tears. ‘‘ What's. the use of orying," gaia 
he, ‘ there’s nothing to be made out of teara, 
I have tested them chemically, and find they 
consiat'of an infinitesimal proportion\of phos- 
phate of lime and a little chioride. of soda; 
the rest ia insipid, worthless water.” 

A Lesexep clergyman wae accosted im tlie 
following manmer by an illiterate preacher 
who despised edacation, ‘' Sir, you-have been 
to college, I sappose’?’’ ‘' Yes; six,” was the 
reply. ‘Iam thankfal,” rejoined: the latter; 
“that the Lord has opened my month to 
preach without learning.” ‘A: similar event,” 
replied the former, ‘‘ocourred in Balasuis 
time, but suoh things: are of rare coourrence 
at the present day.” 

“Joun,”’ said an experienced member of the 
Boviety of Friends, ‘I hear that thod ‘st’ 
going to be married.” ‘Yes,’ replie® Jom 
“Tam.” * Well, I have one little piece of 
advice to give thee; and that is; never marry-o 
woman worth more than thow art. Whe I 
married my wife I was worth just fifty stil- 
lings, and she was worth sixty: two; snd when- 
ever differences bave occurred between ne she 
has always thrown up the odd shifings’ 

Taat eminent citizen, Bristles: “New, 
Amy, did you tell that asy, who is going’ t 
suddie himaelf with you, that I won't have 
him continously kissing yor? Did you 
hiwr he-was jues to kies you once when heoame 
and once when he went away, and bwvedone 
with it?” “Yes, pa.” ‘ AndT seppose the 
young puppy called me names?” ‘No, pe 
he said ail right.” “ H'm! pretty sortot 
lover!” “Well, pa, he haa never kissed me 
before.” 

Nor many Sandays ago a Baffalo peer 
school wae invited to participate in & wnlon 
gervice with another echool a few blooks away, 
and formed in line with the su exintondent 6 
the head, and marched out of doors #0 4 
the superintendent's favourite bymn, . 
the Fort.’ Bystanders stopped, and py l 
one looked on at the bsautifal sight of F) 
proud superintendent marshalling his hané 
some cohorts of caroiling childres ap 7 
street. Their singing charmed ali hearers, 
too, bub when they strack the second stanza: 

“Sea the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on ”— Poa 
somebody snickered, and tha supetiatender 
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ae 
SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


rince of Wales has a collection of over 
eed and seventy-two walking-sticks. 

Tar hair is worn as floffy and dry as pos- 
sible, 6@ a8 #0 peff out and look thick, 

Tue experiment of electing ® woman presi- 

+ of a synagogue is being tried by a con- 

tiof nest Paris. 

Ose New York Wothhn makesHer living by 

iting obituary poetry, and pérhags' that is 
the most ‘unique lifie of verse-writing yet 
attempted. , 

Fuoss, either of hanging threads or emall 

are much worm again, and you can 
bay them by the yard to sait almost any 
dress. 

Tae word has gone forth at last, and the 
Grosvenor Gallery, once the head.quarters of 
“@reenery-yallery ” sstheticiamt, is about to 
jgminate its artistic existence, 

Every one is very much struck with the 
jiminntion in size of the Prince of Wales 
ince he went to Homburg. He was looking 
» mach thinner and better at a recent 
wedding that id was a general subject of con. 


Ts Dike and Duchess of Fife aré to 
maids in Norfolk, 44 Castle Rising Hall, until 
juittity, Wied they propote gting to the 
will ot France for about three months, 

Tar latest fashion in Partie iv to pay # lady 
siwation by ordering all her apartments to 
bedéiehed with flowers sent by the friend whe 
whe 10 rédnill Hitself t6 her niemory, ih 
riddiness for her return from a journey, 

Ost reason that ladies’ watches are usually 
ith bad timekeepers is that they are so 
‘ingulatly worn—heties heave about thre 
+ aha seven a widely different exiviron- 


Tar Hing of Hotlend’s bodily healiy hav 
—_ without any favourable change it 

ental oohdition, As he may hive in this 
tad foe sonic time, the Ministers have at 
ut indoced Queen Emma td obntent to th?” 
Tegmey she has always cought te avoid, 

Tit living deseendants of Queen Victoria 
ihedy tinmber half a hundred. They inclade 
om ond daughters, grandsens and grand. 

great gtandsome and great prand- 
dutgititts, Besides these she has four sone- 
inlaw, for daughters-in-law, five gramdsone- 
ine, md one granddaughter. in-law. 

Kuttet Witter t's young sone are going to be 
tduested at the University of Cassel, and the 

Castle of Wilhelmstihe is being 
imeupand refarnished to reveive the litte 
boys with their trtors and snite. This castle 
" formerly the resideree of the King of 
Wettphatia (Jeronse Bormparte) ; is was also 
the prison of Napoleon II}. dtiring the F'ranco- 

war. 

Tar city of Kiew, tte Rome of Rustia, pos- 
ht the shoes of plutét the sandals, we 
Mesime, of neo less a personage than St, 
iuepb, These shoes, snperlativety historical, 
MU imtetted and believed by the faithfal to 
fave been worn by St. Joseph when he and 

Virgin Mary fied into Egypt. . 

Tar Duke of Norfolk ia very pleased with 





. provement which hes recently shown 
iteld in the health of bis only som, the young 
arlot ArandeJ. The improvement has been 

bg than others, and gives rise for 
Mater hope as to ultimate recovery. The 
a* now eleven, and is the direot heir to 
premier dukedom cf England, The Dake 
— Sthyibg at Arundel Castle with his 


Ixerza of wintering at Corfa, as wae her 
miginal intention, it is very likely that the 
ae of Austria will go to the West 

168 in a few weekg, in which case she will 
Ailanti. cruise on the other side of the 
The No during the greater part of next year. 


Nearby ten per cent. of Earopean flowers are 
scent-giving. 

THere are said to be thirteen thousand 
Gifferent kinds of postage stampe in the 
world, 

Tue force required to open an oyster 
appedrs to be 1.3194 times the weight of the 
shell-l688 creature. 

Rusétan calonlationd of the population of 
China place it at 382 009,000, ahd the annual 
ixicrease at 4.000 000, 

THe great Parliament House clock is the 
largest in the world, and is usually called the, 
Westininster clock. The dials are 22-2 feet in 
diameter, The depth of the well for the 
weights is 174 feet. The weight of the minute 
hand is two hondredweight, and the length 14 
feet. The amount of glass used in the dials 
ie 24 tons. The large bell can be heard 10 
milés off; the small ones, four to five. 





GEMS. 


Tue best thing is to do the present thing 
well, 

He is thy friend who spékks wellof thee 
behind thy back. 

Tue pillow is a dumb sibyl. To sleep upon 
a thing that is to be-done is better than to be 
wakened up by one’ already done, 

Att confidence ia dangerous unless it is 
complete; there are few ci¥cumetdiots in 
which it is not best, either to hide all, or to 
tell all. 

He who realises and upholds the hallowed 
character of love in ail its forms will never 
slight it in it#highest and holiest ; and He who 
holds loosely the love of # friend or a brother 
is unworthy to take upon biniself any obliga- 
tion more sacred or binding, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


-— 


Feratuer Caxe.—One egg, one cup of s#gar, 
one tablespoonfal of butrer, one half cup of 
milk, one and one-half cops of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of seda, 

Surrer Reuss.—One and one-half pounds 
of the round of steak chopped fime; fonr 
crackers rolled fine, two eggs wéll betiten; 
batter the size of an egg; pepper and galt to 
teste. Mix all together, and bake in a slow 
oven & half-hour, To be ester oeld. 

Rice Gnrmpie Caxrs —Cook the ri¢e until 
perfeotly soft, drain and mash with & spoon 
until the grains are well broken dp. Foreach 
cup of rice take two eggs, one t of milk, 
and one heaping teaspoonfal of yeast powder 
in flour enongh to make a thin batter, 

Scattored Oysters.—One quart of oysters, 
one pound of fine bread orembs; batter a pud- 
ding dish, put ine layer of crumbs, and a layer 
of oysters, stastu each layer with ealt, bits of 
buster, and a little red or white pepper ; repeat 
till the oysters are all in, having & ldyer of 
crambe at the top. Pour over the whole one 
egg berten with one cop of milk. Bwke forty 
minutes. 

Pingzarrte Movnps.—Steam good tart ap- 
ples; when tender rub through a colander 
and sweeten to taste. Soak two-thirds of a 
hox of gelatine in enough water to cover it 
one hout, pour over it a cup aad a half of 
boiling water; when well disvolved, strain and 
add a pint of the sifred apple and one-half 
cup of grated free or canned piseapple, or, 
if preferred, 2 balf-cap of the jaice of cauned 
Pincapple, Pat into custard cups previously 
wet in cold water. When cold trutn cut into 





0 y narptess hae conceived x wish to visit 
a » Jatieica, and Mexico, 


f& pretty saucer, and sorve with whipped cream 


} Or cavtard, 


Manrrrep persons are longer:lived'than single 
pseple. 

Att unclaimed dead bodies found in Frante 
aré cremated. 

Great advances are being made in type. 
settiog by miachinéry. 

THORGUGHBRED dogs are.said:to be less intel 
ligent than mongrels. 

A coLoneL may allow only tem per cunt. of she 
men in his regiment to marry: 

Hansom caby have been a faifate: in Paris; 
and the horses and harsonts have been’sold. * 
Or the twenty-six braves who sipidd Magny 
Charts, all but three had to “make their 
mark,” being unable to write. 

STEREOTYPING was invented by William Ged, 
& Scoteh goldemith, whofirst-desigued the pro- 
cess in Edinburgh in: 1736, 

Tre largest workshop in the world is that of 
Here Krupp, the fiimous gtin-maker. He 
employs over twenty thousand workmen. 

Tr is said that the character of a sleeping. 
person is indicated by the nes thathave been 
formed in his faee by hie habits of thinking. 
Wuewn it becontes possible t6 tell a friend tre 
has doné well without telling him how he 
might Have done better, then watsh for the miil- 
lennium. 

A Famous firm is advertieing ‘‘ honest.scap.” 
This will ne dowbt lead to antioicoementy of 
‘‘conscientions mustard,” and ‘' strictly 
honourable coeds,” 

A ReEvoLuTIoN in Europe ié approaching, 
The waiters have formed a league or union 
which is to hold » congress demanding thesap- 
pression of the ‘tip.’ The garcons a 
regular salary to the itrégularity of the’ tip.” 

A pocknt-Trbernont that oan be connected 
to the common electric bell wires’ of hotele, 
eto, and carried about in the pocket as: » 
wateh—to be used at comveniesco—ia: one of 
the latest novelties in Berlity 

Lovers of cata will appréciate. the com- 
pliment given to these animals by the late 
Canon. Liddom. He said that the- finer at- 
tributes of oats were many, bat they were 
hidden by a coat of strynes?' aud pride. 

Ir does not do for J ese néwspspers’ #6 
speak ill even of dead rulers, mach leis of the 
living. Several. Japavese editors have been 
sentenced to four years" ivvptisonmbent with 
hard labour ‘or speeling diarcepedstolly of ths 
Emperor Jima, who, if he ever existed, livett 
about six hundred years ago. 

Here aré afew old wottien’s signe which 
may be read from a cup of tea lf anybody 
happens to have two specu in his coup it ie a 
sign that he will figute proctidently at a wed- 
ding before the year is owt. li milk or cream 
is put in your cup before the sugar it will 
“cross” your love, A ten staik floating on 
the top of the tea is called a ‘' stranger.’’ 
When this happens to unmurricd ladies they 
should stir the tea round. briskly and then 
place the spoon in the centre of the cup, hold 
ing is quite stil, If the “stranger” in its 
gytations ie attracted #0 the spoon, the 
stranger will come that evenitg; should it, 
however, cling to the side he will nos’ come 
at all, We may obuerve that it rewly, de- 
pends on thé stare of the athiorptrere ax to 
whether the stalk goes to the middle or not 
It is a sign of fair weather if she ctustets of 
suiall air bubbles, which usually riseafser the 
sogar has been put in, collect themesives and 
remain in the centre of the cup. If, om 
the contrary, they struggle to the sides it is a 
eign that it will certainly rain in & few hours, 
This olueter of bubbles is algo called a.‘ kiss,’’ 
and portends thay the owner will be thuy 
saluted dating the covrse of the dy. A 
cluster of tea leaves with a féw et¥igulers as 
the front at the bottom cf the oup siznifies a 
hearse or # fometat, while a conple of rea- 





leaves at the bottom, if clore together, etgnify 
Ja wedding—and so cn to the end of thechepter 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dotiy.—A deed of gift must be drawn by a lawyer. 

Lassrz.—A person under the age of twenty-one cannot 
be sued for debt, 

Basetrz.—The name of ‘' Beauchamp’ is pronounced 
as if spelt “ Be-cham.” 

Zutan.—The Duc d’Aumale is a son of the late King 
Louis Philippe. 

Kunwanp.—Mr. Bradiaugh has never voted for a 
Royal grant. : 

Growty.—All Staffordshire wills are proved in the 
Probate Registry at LichGeld. 


Constant Reapser.—If two marry two 
sisters they do not become relations of each other. 
Sytvia.—We do not answer questions as to refiles or 
other lotteries, They are 

Ayxinty.—We do not know if a doctor can charge a 
double fee at the birth of twins. 7’ 

Baoxew Heart.—If your husband is willing that you 
should return to him, and you are not willing to return, 
you can have no claim upon him. 

A. T. 8.—1. A distress must be levied between sunrise 
and sunset. 2 Furniture on the hire system cannot be 
sefzed for debts. 


oon re ie, W.c. = 
shillings registration fee, application m' 
made either personally or by agent. 

Hoox.—Hoek, a light yellowish wine, is made at 
Hockhetm (from w! place it takes its name), on the 
River Main, in Germany. It is either still or sparkling. 


Ropsrick —1. Commander Nares went within 400 
miles of the North Pole. 2. No graniverous animals 
seen a long way below that limit. 


Axyxious Onz.—A father fs Hable for the maintenance 
= long as she is unable to earn her own 


Doris.—If your parents become to the 
parish, you must pay such sum as the guardians or the 
magistrates may adjudge. 

0. D. T.—No. Water will remain at same tem: 
ne matter how t 


Is Want or Apvics.—Obviously he must take what 
he can get to do, and as many are in that position in the 
colonies, we think he is just throwing away money in 
emigrating. 

Earm.—Dublin time is about twenty minutes behind 
— and Edinburgh time, because Scotland is so 
much nearer the east than Ireland, therefore gets the 
sun so much earlier. 


D, A. 8.—At the death of your sister without a will, 
all that she possesses, after payment of her debts, will 
fall to be divided in equal shares to her surviving 
brothers, none having a preference. 

Srzrva.—Saint Stephen was the first martyr 
COhbr'stian Church. The Jews charged him 


ighly: woman, and that you will 
yot, by your good advice, save many from deaths more 
Seertble than are met with in a burning building. 

Guniosrry. —‘‘ Pigeon-breast” may either indicate 
2 See oe. In bp Ay ay Ey 
it resul! practising erect carriage o! 
and is a notabdle characteristic of soldiers others 
who have been subjected, or who subject themselves, to 
daily drill 

Rorvs.—We never recommend investments, but we 
may recall the Duke of Wellington’s observation for 
your benefit—" i of interest means d of 
security.” If the investment were an inviting one 
there would be no need to offer big interest to attract 
money to it. 

Sipien Roy.—The phrase sulier roy, or red soldier, 
was the name given to the regular regiments in Scot- 
land to distinguish them from the independent 

raised to protect the peace of the Highlands, 
were called the sidier dhu, or black soldiers. The 
4iad Regiment, which was formed out of these com- 
panies, is still known as the “ Black Watch.” 
ts the individual 
tag the German 





E 


B. 8.—The Bundesrath 


for the term of three years. The States are repressnted 
in both bodies proportionately to their population. 
Worrip One —It is certain that the removal, st»p- 
, and cleansing of the teeth by a daily brushing 
camphorated chalk will do a good deal towards 
purifying the breath, but we imagine the offensiveness 
owing to some extent to dyspepsia or indigestion, 
which must be cured by rearrangement 
of diet and strict attention to the stomach. 
mouth wash offers the handiest means of ob 
porary relief, and a drop or two of Condy's fi 
taken in water will serve the same purpose. Do not 
use Doth carbolic and Condy, however. 
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47 On NOVEMBER 25th, wirs no. 1440, WIL BE PUBLISHED ovUR ExTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


CONTAINING THE CHARMING COMPLETE STORY, ENTITLED 


“Dolly's Christmas Grft.” 


ALSO THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


A BRILLIANT ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, 


ENTITLED 


“A GREAT Cost” 


AND OUR CHRISTMAS NOVELETTE, 


“LADY EILEEN’S CHRISTMAS.” 


WITH ATTRACTIVE POETRY, SEASONABLE PARAGRAPHS, AND A FUND OF WITTY AND 
HUMOROUS GATHERINGS. 








WILLOW WARE. 


Ow grandmamma’s table is waiting for me 
A plate with gingerbread piled, 

Bread and milk, and berries and cream, 
And the mug marked “ For a good child.” 

And I eat my su’ and wonder where 
That wond: may be. 

Where the sky is white and the earth is blue, 
That on my plate I see. 


“Grandma, you know ‘most everything— 
by dyed Rpt d 

Do ~ birds know how to sing? 
Did « princess live in that castle small? 

The princess’ 


Is generally 
How does the boat go without any sail? 
Tell me the atory, grandmamma, do.” 


So she tells me the legend, centuries old, 
Of the mandarin, rich in lands and gold ; 
Of Li-chi tair and Chang the good, 
Who loved each other as lovers should ; 
How they hid in the gardener’s hut awhile, 
Then fled away to the Beautiful Isle ; 
Though the cruel father pursued them thore, 
Bat atindly Power, by pity sairred 

ata a ‘ower, etirr 
Changed each into a beantifal bird. 


Grandmamma puts her spectacles on, 
And shows me on the plate 
The mandarin’s house, the island home, 
The boat, the bridge, the gate. 
“ Here is the orange tree where they talked— 
Here they are running away— 
And over all at the top you see 
The birds making love alway.” 


And the odd little figures seem to live— 
Till grand cetdinion atch te 
mamma me, m soon, 
It's time to go to bed. 


But I dream of a Jand all blue and white, 
I see the lovers take their filght ; 

Over the arching bridge they go— 

One of the lover birds files below— 

From the little house with the turned-up edges 
Come tiny lorde and ladies and pages ; 

And the bedpost turns to a willow tree, 

And at last I seem myself to be 

an asure lassie wandering through 

That beautiful queer little land of blue. 


Ixquimer.—The ‘‘ West of America,” reckoning from 
the British geographical position, includes practically 
the whole of the manufacturing districts. Duluth is a 
flourishing town. If you have friends there who can 
put you in the way of getting a situation, you need not 
hesitate to ont. You may get to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, by Allan Line from Glasgow, for about 
£410s. Reach there ia ten days. It isin British North 
America, or Canadian Dominion, and ts considerably 
colder than Scotland. 


CLaupia.—Noone can decide for you in a comparison 
between Burns and Scott, because no two persons will 
agree regarding what is true greatness. We should say 
Scott was the man of greatest mind, and Burns the man 
of greatest heart. Scott a: to the feelin, 
stirring songs and tender lays, running the whole gamut 
of human experience from heroic outburst to love-sick 
plaint, every aspiration which his country men or 
women have experienced finds expression in his poems, 
and he kindles eathusiasm where Scott, immeasurably 
his a as a literary man, awakens only admi- 
ration, 








One ix Distatss.—Interment in any cemetery is per- 
mitted under special conditions inststed upon by 
document binding you to put up the hesdsioms 

men: you t up and 
that you must therefore do a 


Sarurny.—The reign of Saturn, an ancient 
king or dolty of Italy, was called’ the golden wietet 
country, to which, ia 


) ugust, the chrysote 
insanity) to September, tae ent gy to Ostober, the 
topaz (fidelity) to November, 
@ority) to December, 


Trovstep Ons.—You must keep at work to 
your son with a love of truth. It may 
and goodness Jet 


way of browbeating a child, 

ments, and of exclaiming, ‘‘ Come, now, tell the truth; 
none of your lying to me,” and suchlike insulting out 
rages on the hel, of childhood. 


Erris.—There are sald to be over 50,000 “King’s 
Daughters" in the United States, Tals 
organisation was formed in this ofty on January 13, 
18386. The motto chosen by the members is :— 


“ Leok up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a hand.” 


Lvca.—Falling out of the hair is frequently the result 
of the weakness of the nervous — Shaving the 
scalp is sometimes beneficial, if it 1s followed by dry 
friction, tonic lotions, and a stimulating diet. Another 
course which sometimes stops the falling out is to 
plunge the head into cold water every morning and 
night, and, atter the hair fs thoroughly dried, to brash 
it briskly until the scalp is glowing. 
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